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States ought to prove most instructive to all its citizens, and more 


THE teaching of the recent economic experiences of the United 
a] 
ul 


especially to those to whom the control and direction of the educa- 
tional forces of the country have been entrusted. These experiences 
may be briefly summed up by saying that probably no other country 
has ever incurred in so short a time such an amount of financial and 
industrial disturbance and disaster; the effect of which, expressed in 
terms of money-loss, aggregates hundreds of millions of ‘dollars, and 
finds illustration in part in the following particulars. 

The national Treasury, of late years so overflowing with surplus 
revenues that millions of dollars ($21,458,718 in 1890 and 1891) 
were given for the privilege of simply anticipating the payment of 
debts funded at low rates of interest, now faces the certainty, inde- 
pendent of any change in the methods or rates of taxation, of an annual 
deficit of necessary revenue of something like $30,000,000. A de- 
crease in the gross earnings of the railroads of the country from May 
to October inclusive, of at least $30,000,000; of which $12,053,- 
000, or, eliminating the World’s Fair business, $20,000,000, occurred 
in the month of August alone. The loss occasioned by destruction of 
property by fires in 1893, in excess of that experienced in the previous 
year, and undoubtedly in a large degree the result of incendiarism 
contingent on hard times, is estimated at $25,000,000. Between 
the 4th of May and the 12th of July, deposits to the amount of $194,- 
000,000 were withdrawn from the national banks alone. Between 
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the 4th of May and the 3d of October these withdrawals amounted 


to $378,000,000,—$299, 000,000 by individuals, and $79,000,000 
by banks and bankers. And if to this sum the withdrawals which 
occurred in like proportion from savings banks, State banks, trust 
companies, and private banks be added, the aggregate would un- 
doubtedly exceed $500,000,000. To meet this drain, the national 
banks were compelled to call in loans to the extent of $318,000,000; 
and all the other banking institutions of the country pursued a sim 
ilar policy. This concurrent action constituted the most remarkable 
feature of the recent remarkable economic experience under consid- 
eration. It probably finds no exact parallel in all economic history. 
It greatly intensified adverse influences which before operated gradu- 
ally ; paralyzed the whole industrial S\ stem of the country, by annl- 
hilating for the time being a great deal of its machinery of exchange, and 
making commercial credit well-nigh impossible; and entailed losses of 
such magnitude that long years in the case of any other nation would 
have been necessary to effect even moderate recuperation. Between 
January 1 and October 31 (but mainly in the three months of July, 
August, and September), 154 national banks, 181 State banks, 49 
savings banks, 188 private banks, and 13 loan and trust companit s 

—or an aggregate of 585 banks or banking institutions—suspended 
payment, with liabilities of $169,000,000. But, of this aggregate, 
the suspension of 171 was temporary, and the outcome of an unrea- 
soning insistence that perfectly solvent institutions should liquidate 
ondemand. During the period above named, over $1,200,000, 000 of 
the railroad property of the country was placed in the hands of re- 
ceivers. During the first six months of 1893 the receipts of revenue 
by the Federal Government were greater by more than $10,000,000 
than for the same time in 1892; but during the months of July, Au- 


gust, September, and October, 1893, there was a decrease of more 


than $27,000,000 as compared with the receipts of the corresponding 
months of the preceding year. The number of failures for the year 
1893 will exceed 16,000, as compared with 12,000, the largest 


number ever before reported in any one year. The aggregate of 
these contingent liabilities will probably exceed $460,000,000, as 
compared with a maximum of about $200,000,000 in any one year 
since 1857. The loss to the farmers of the United States by the forced 
sale of their wheat to Europe at panic prices, through the inability of 
the banks of the country to supply money to its owners, that they 


might hold their product for better times and markets,—more than 
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60,000,000 bushels from a comparatively small crop having been 
exported during the months of July, August, and September,—may 
not perhaps admit of definite statement, but was certainly a large 
sum in the aggregate. The extreme stagnation of trade, especially 
in respect to the distribution of commodities by retail dealers, and 
the losses contingent on the same, was also one of the most remarka- 
ble features of the situation. Rarely if ever before were so small 
stocks of almost every commodity which the American people have 
regarded as the essentials of good living, carried by the smaller dis- 
tributors, whose policy may be ascribed toa prompt recognition of the 
fact that these same people had suddenly, and as if by preconcert, 
ceased to purchase and consume at the rate they had been maintain- 
ing for many years; and that, by the withdrawal of their funds 
from banks and other financial institutions, all trade and credit was 
being subjected to great restrictions. In the case of sugar, the judg- 
ment of those fully competent to form an opinion is that the consump- 
tion of the country fell off during the months of July and August to 
the extent of thirty-three per cent; leaving a stock in the hands of the 
principal refiners during the latter month, for which there was abso- 
lutely no demand, of fully 400,000 barrels. In the case of one large 
vestern city, the stock of refined sugars in the hands of its local dealers 
iS SO far diminished during the month of August, that when the ordi- 
nary demand recurred during the succeeding month, it was for a brief 
time almost impossible for local consumers to obtain this commodity 
under any conditions. The only two commodities in general use 
which show an increase in consumption during the three months 
next after July 1, 1893, as indicated by the payment of internal- 
revenue taxes, were beer and cigarettes. There was a gain in 
respect to the former at the rate of $160,000 a year, as compared 
with a gain of about $2,500,000 for the previous year. The in- 
crease in respect to the latter was very small ($48,462) in comparison 
with the decrease in the receipts from cigars ($3,830,000) during the 
same period. Smoking and chewing tobacco are so cheap in the 
United States, that any large decrease in their use in consequence of 
the depression of business was not to be anticipated; but the falling 
ff in internal revenue from the taxes on these articles in the three 
aonths above mentioned, was nearly $1,100,000. 
Finally, in order to make this summary complete, there must be 
added the losses incurred by the owners of shops and factories who 
were obliged to suspend operations; and, above all, by the thousands 
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of men and women, representing every form and grade of labor, 
who, by reason of widespread limitations of their usual opportuni- 
ties for employment, were unable for considerable periods to earn 
wages. To state specifically in terms of money how great those 
losses have been in the aggregate, is not possible; but few who have 
made the matter a subject of investigation will doubt that @ thousand 
millions of dollars, or more than one-third of the amount of the 
national debt at the close of the war, would be an under rather than 
an over estimate. But, be this as it may, it is at least certain that 
the aggregate of these losses, by whatever method measured or ex- 
pressed, was very great; and, further, that their burden fell most 
grievously and disproportionately upon that portion of the popula- 
tion of the United States which was least able to bear it,—namely, 
those who depend upon each day’s earnings to meet each day’s 
needs. 

The question that next and naturally suggests itself is, To what 
is such an extraordinary, and in a great degree unprecedented, state of 
affairs to be attributed? It is not proposed here to attempt an anal- 
ysis—even if it were practicable—of all the agencies that may, ina 
greater or less degree, have been effective in producing it; but certain 
things most pertinent to the subject, and helping to a correct under 
standing of it, may be affirmed with confidence. 

In the first place, the immediate and principal cause was, beyond 
all question, a distrust of the very foundation on which the whole 
superstructure of the trade and credit of the country rests; namely, 
its currency. Other nations have had contemporaneous severe finan- 
cial and industrial disturbances. Indeed, a wave of such disturbances, 
precipitated by the suspension of the great banking house of the 
Barings, seems to have been passing over the world for the last few 
years; but no nation or country has had anything analogous to what 


the United States has experienced during the past year, or in fact 


any serious financial disturbance from like causes.’ 


'There is, however, some reason for supposing that the fiscal policy of the 
United States may have been indirectly, but to a large extent, the occasion of 
this wave of disturbance, a considerable time before this same policy became 
the prime cause of the wholly anomalous disturbance in the United States unde! 
consideration. Thus, there is almost a consensus among banker that after th 
certain ultimate effects of the Bland Bill, enacted in 1878, had become generally 
recognized, and more especially after the passage of the Sherman Compromise 
Silver Act in 1890, foreign capital, which had previously flowed in large vol- 
umes into the United States, and had greatly aided in developing the resources 
of the country, was less readily obtainable, or, if invested in securities, was 
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In the Dominion of Canada, for example, separated territorially 
from us on the north by an imaginary line, there has been no panic, 
no unusual demand for money, no stoppage of industries, no restric- 
tion of trade, no increased rate of interest; in short, nothing beyond 
the ordinary course of events, except so far as these events may have 
been influenced by contiguity to what may be termed a financial 
cyclone, whose pathway of destruction was contiguous, but not 
within its own territory. In Mexico also, on our southern border, 
although one of its great industrial products, silver, has been greatly 
depreciated in market value, the credit of the country was never 
higher than during the past year, nor its general industrial condition 
more promising. In the Argentine Republic, where reckless and 
disastrous land speculation and bad fiscal management on the part of 
the government have produced national bankruptcy, trade during the 
past twelve months has been rapidly reviving, and private credits 
have been largely maintained. 

Again, while money at all the financial centres of the United 
States has commanded for months exorbitant and unnatural rates of 
interest, and at times was almost unobtainable under any conditions, 
in the markets of England, separated from us by less than six days’ 
communication by mail, and only a few minutes by cable intelli- 
gence, the supply of loanable capital has been so concurrently abun- 
dant that “ money,” as the expression goes, “ has gone a-begging” for 
use at from 24 to 3 percent interest. In fact, the mass of the people 
of all foreign countries have been almost wholly indifferent to what 
has recently occurred in the United States, while the interest of the 
comparatively few that have not been indifferent has been that of ob- 
servers watching at a safe distance experiments with dangerous ex- 
plosives; or it has been concentrated on the single thought of how 
our extraordinary financial theories and their accompanying industrial 


disasters might be used to promote their individual speculative ad- 


steadily withdrawn. What the United States (where the complaint is always 
general that capital is scarce and insufficient for the needs of its people) repelled, 
was eagerly sought by other countries; and a resulting plethora of unemployed 
capital in Europe greatly facilitated the investment of enormous amounts in the 
Argentine Republic of South America, and in Australia, in which latter coun- 
try four millions of people are reported to have been able to publicly or privately 
borrow about two thousand millions of dollars. As a rule, these investments 
were disastrous, and, involving, as they did, the ruin of one of the oldest and 
greatest banking houses in Europe, produced a world-wide commercial, indus- 
trial, and financial depression, which is still continuous, but by reason of which 
the United States has been less injuriously affected than any other country. 
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vantage. In short, the evidence is complete and unassailable that 
the disastrous economic experiences of the United States during the 
past year were,. as respects origin and characteristic features, and in a 
national sense, purely local; and that any influences they exerted 
upon foreign countries were comparatively inconsiderable. 

It is also equally capable of demonstration that the cause of this 
same disturbance was mainly artificial, and wholly unnecessary and 
unnatural ; namely, as before pointed out, a distrust, on the part of the 
people of the United States, of the future of the money of their country, 
which distrust in turn was created by an artificial, unnecessary, and 
unnatural national fiscal policy. This proposition finds curious illus- 
tration and proof in the fact that the large withdrawals of deposits in 
banks, before noticed, did not seem to have been influenced or occa- 
sioned by a suspicion of unsoundness or mismanagement on the part 
of the banks; but rather by an almost universal sentiment on the part 
of depositors that it was expedient for them to get their money as 
quickly as possible into gold or its representative, and then bring it 
more under their individual control by placing it in safe-deposit 
vaults, or in other secure hiding-places. It may be further affirmed 
with entire truthfulness that if no silver mines so highly and cheaply 
productive, through natural and industrial conditions, as to be beyond 
all possibility of foreign competition, had ever been discovered in the 
United States, or, if discovered, had obtained no greater co-operation 
and favoritism on the part of the Federal Government than is enjoyed 
by the American miners of coal or ores of iron, or by the growers of 
cotton, wheat, or potatoes, there would never have been any silver 
problem to vex and impoverish the people of this country. And, 
further and more important than all else, if these same people had 
been educated up to a fair understanding of the origin, nature, and 
function of money,—information that every American boy ought 
thoroughly to acquire before entering upon manhood,—there would, 
apart from a few cranks and selfishly-interested mine-owners, never 
have been any essential differences of opinion as to what legislation 
was necessary or expedient to protect the interests of the people of 
the United States from any evil resulting from the great depreciation 
in value of one of the world’s great monetary metals. 

But the people have not been so educated; and, by reason of 
such default, the most appalling ignorance prevails in respect to the 
above and all other economic subjects; and not only among the 
masses, but among many who are filling important stations as legisla- 
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tors, editors, and educational directors and teachers. And under such 
a condition of things it is almost hopeless to expect that funda- 
mentally clear and correct ideas, or ideas remedial of specific evils, 
will ever be embodied in our financial or economic legislation; or 
that an end will be put to constantly recurring but needless losses to 
the nation—losses that each and every year represent more than the 
capitalized wealth of all its universities, colleges, and high schools; 
or that a stop will be put to needless inequalities in the distribution 
of wealth that in the midst of unparalleled natural abundance makes 
and keeps large masses of our people poor. 

Doubtless a similar or greater ignorance characterizes the masses 
of the people of the most highly civilized nations of Europe; but the 
resulting influences are not the same as have manifested themselves 
in the United States. Thus, in these foreign countries it is rare that 
a person can be elected or appointed to any office or trust involving 
power to influence or shape the economic or fiscal policy of the state, 
without having previously demonstrated that by scholastic or busi- 
ness education he is abundantly qualified for his position. That 
the people of such countries, under conditions—natural and govern- 
mental—similar or identical with those that prevail in the United 
States, might act differently, is altogether probable. But in states 
burdened with debts, with the power of taxation strained to the 
uttermost, with insufficient food supplies of domestic origin, and fierce 
antagonisms from without, involving not merely trade but sover- 
eignty, rulers and people alike are little tolerant of amateur economic 
or financial experimentation. How little regard, on the other hand, 
the people of the United States have for economic and financial 
knowledge and experience as a qualification for legislative or judicial 
service in respect to that large class of subjects which, under our new 
and changing conditions of civilization, come closer to the well-being 
of the state and its citizens than any others, admits of abundant 
examples and illustrations. Thus, it would be impossible to find a 
parallel in modern times, in any European country, of a member of 
long service in the highest branch of the national legislature, and to 
whom qualification for high judicial office has been popularly con- 
ceded, soberly putting forth in a public speech such an absurd 


economic proposition as the following: that “ while everybody pays 
taxes in the North, nine-tenths of the one tax the South pays” (7.e., 
for the support of the Federal Government) “ is the whiskey tax and 
a little on tobacco”; leaving it to be inferred that, by reason of geo- 
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graphical situation or some mental idiosyncrasy, the people of a large 
section of a common country did not as a rule consume any other 
commodities than whiskey and a little tobacco, and so escaped a pro- 
portionate share of the burden of the taxes on commodities from 
which a common government mainly derives its great annual rey- 
enues. If sitting as a judge, what sort of judicial opinions in review 
of cc.nplicated tax questions could be expected from one so mani- 


festly ignorant of the most elementary principles of taxation? 
In what other country than the United States, since the days when 
the kings of medizval Europe debased their coinage, and then, by 


investing the resulting base and cheap product, termed money, with 
legal-tender attributes, robbed their subjects by compelling them to 
accept it at a false valuation in payment of debts that the Crown had 
previously contracted, could a court of the highest judicature be 
found to decide that, under a Constitution “ ordained to establish 
justice,” the law-making assemblage, created by that same Constitu- 
tion, was empowered to work wrong akin to robbery by enacting 
that the tender of anything “ which the law shall recognize as money” 
—irrespective of any intrinsic value, be it dried leaves, bits of 
leather, or promises to pay which were not paid—shall be good and 
sufficient payment in discharge of all obligations of indebtedness? ' 
The judgment of a higher court, however, namely, that of universal 
human nature, has decided that it is not conceivable that articles 
possessing no intrinsic value should be exchangeable at will for 
other articles having such intrinsic value; and the most primitive 
savage is not primitive enough to entertain any other opinion. 

Not less remarkable were the judicial announcements in the same 
opinion, that it is incorrect “to speak of a standard of value”; that 
“value is an ideal thing”; that the gold and silver thing we call a 
dollar is “in no sense the standard of a dollar,” but only “a repre- 
sentative of it”; and that “there might never have been a piece of 
money of the denomination of a dollar.” That there is no impropriety 
in characterizing these opinions as remarkable would seem to be war- 
ranted by the fact that they embodied two great discoveries in mental 
philosophy and political economy which the world had not heretofore 
recognized. The first discovery was that there can be a representa- 
tive without something to represent. In the case of Peter Schlemihl, 

1“The obligation of a contract to pay money is to pay that which the law 


shall recognize as money when the payment is to be made.”—Opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court, 1870, 12 Wallace, p. 553. 
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there was a man without a shadow; but in the eye of the court there 
could be a shadow without any substance to make it. The second 
discovery is that “value is an ideal thing”; from which it legiti- 
mately follows that imagination, which creates all ideal things, can 
create values. The people of the United States were therefore war- 
ranted in assuming that, in order to have and enjoy anything, it was 
necessary only to create and use its symbol or representative; and 
that, to pay for value received, it was only necessary to imagine a 
corresponding and equivalent value, and then pass it over in exchange 
and settlement. But, as the people did not make an attempt to carry 
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out any such assumption, it 1s clear that, in common with the stu- 


h i 


dents of mental philosophy and men of business experience all over 


the world, they did not regard the discoveries of the court as having 
any practical importance. 

Among no small part of the people of the United States and the 
men they select to represent them in Congress, there is a feelin 


gF Ol 


hostility against banks which finds no parallel] in any other civilized 


country; and the conception also of bankers entertained by them is 
l alogous to that held of the Jewsin the Middle Ages, name ly, “ that 
they were malevolent beings with diabolical attributes, hoarding great 
sacks of gold, which they lent only at usurious interest.” Such sen- 
timents are undoubtedly due to a popular misunderstanding, or rather 
to no understanding at all, of this subject. Banks and bankers are, 
however, essential to civilization, and will continue to exist if people 
are to continue civilized. It is indeed difficult to conceive how the fi 
problem of providing means for defraying the cost of the great enter- 
prises of modern times, whether they be military, industrial, mu- 


nicipal, or engineering, could have been solved except through the | 
agency of banks and bankers; and there is no one change that more ) 
strikingly illustrates the great gulf which separates the present from | 
the not-distant past than the change that has taken place in the 4 


methods of providing loans cf money (capital) for public or private 
uses. Banks improperly organized and ignorantly or wrongfully 
managed are unquestionably evils of a most serious character; but 4 
there is no necessity for the existence of such banks in the United 
Stutes unless the people will it. In Scotland, a country where there 
are great inequalities in the possession and distribution of wealth, 
but where the people are very shrewd (“ canny”) in respect to worldly 
matters, and the leaders of public opinion most intelligent in respect 


to economic and financial matters, a system of banking exists which 
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practically gives to every considerable town the facilities of a bank, 
and is almost universally acknowledged to aid the promotion of every 
financial and industrial interest of the people and their country. Is 
there anything but lack of intelligence and the existence of unfounded 
prejudices which prevent the United States from having an equally 
advantageous system of banking? ‘The establishment of asound bank 
in those districts of this country where public sentiment is most op- 
posed to banks, and where there is great lack of loanable capital, 
would be one of the greatest of blessings. The similitude between 
the establishment of a reservoir which shall augment a deficient sup- 
ply of water in any district, and the establishment of a bank which 
shall remedy a deficient supply of capital or of the mediums of ex- 
change in any community, is perfect in respect to their contingent 
benefits; but this truth is not generally recognized. 

The disposition of local taxation constitutes a problem that at 


present largely occupies the attention of the legislatures of our several 
States, and is found by them most difficult of solution; and yet very 


few—perhaps none—of the men entrusted with the initiating and 
enactment of laws on this subject ever recognize that it would lx 
difficult to name a single form or species of taxation—including even 
the single tax on land proposed by Mr. George—that has not some- 
where and at some time been substantially tried; and that a knowl- 
edge of the resulting experience might help to the avoidance of old 
errors. 

In what other country, again, but the United States, could men 
with reputation for statesmanship be found who would assert and 
teach, and find multitudes to believe, that the taxes which a country 
imposes on its imports are not paid by its people who consume them? 
If, however, it is really true that a discovery has been made in these 
latter days, that one country can impose taxes for its own exclusive 
benefit, and transfer the burden of them to the people of other coun- 
tries with whom it has commercial intercourse, it is most singular 
that the statesmen of other countries and ages, who have sounded al! 
the depths and shoals of taxation, should not long ago have recog- 
nized it. It is clear also, that, since the United States cannot patent 
the discovery, all other countries will be free and certain to adopt it; 
and, as the exports and imports of all countries substantially balance, 
the one positive economic effect of the universal adoption of the new 
scheme will be to create a reciprocal exchange of tax burdens, which 
will add to the expenses and complications of all international trade, 
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and practically benefit no one. Again, if an importer cannot recoup 
himself in the sale of his imports by including the customs (taxes) 
in their price, it is certain that there will be no material advance in 
the prices of imported commodities, and the whole theory of protec- 
tion to American industry through increase in the price of imports 
by tariff taxation falls to the ground. 

That an income tax is theoretically one of the most equitable 
forms of taxation may be admitted; and, starting on this basis, its 
adoption by the Federal Government as a method of raising revenue 
finds favor with many who are entrusted with the work of legis- 
lation and the administration of the government ; and yet it seems 
hardly open to dispute that a general income tax, with such inquisi- 
torial features as are essential to make it effective as a revenue 
measure, cannot be successfully administered under a free and popu- 
lar form of government. On this point the comparatively recent 
experience of the United States, which few now remember, ought to 
be most instructive. Thus, in 1869, under a Federal law assessing 
all incomes in excess of $1,000, and with a corps of trained officials 
to execute it, only 254,617 persons, out of a population in that year 
of about 37,000,000, acknowledged the receipt of any taxable in- 
come; and in 1872, when the exemption had been raised to $2,000 
and the population had increased to over 39,000,000, the number 
of persons who paid an income-tax ran down to 72,949,—leaving a 
presumption that every one of the 38,927,051 who did not pay, and 
was made subject to inquisition by the officials in respect to his in- 
come, made oath that he was not in receipt from wages, salary, in- 
terest, or profits, of an income lable to taxation in excess of $2,000. 
Krom an economic point of view it would be a misnomer to call such 
a result “taxation”; from a moral point of view its characterization 
as “appalling” would not be inappropriate. 

Whether financial panics, commercial crises, and extreme fluc- 
tuation in prices occur, as many believe, more frequently in the 
United States than in other countries, it is certain that we have few 
superiors anywhere in this respect. It is certain also that a condition 
of abnormal instability in all matters of business—industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial—which in turn creates and encourages unhealthy 
speculation, has come to be regarded as a national characteristic. 


If any one doubts that this abnormal and unhealthy condition has 
been largely due to this practice of subordinating, in legislation, 
economic principles and business interests to party purposes, let him 
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mention one fiscal or industrial measure of importance that has been 
debated in Congress or enacted into law during the last quarter of a 
century, solely on its economic merits. In most other countries, and 


more especially in Great Britain, which is the greatest commercial 
] 


rival of the United States, political parties rarely antagonize each 
other on economic questions,—taxation (internal or tariff) banking, 
currency, navigation laws, and the like. And to this fact, more 
than to any other, the financial and commercial success and suprem- 
acy of Great Britain may be ascribed. An Englishman attends to 
his business with almost no concern as to whether Parliament is or is 
not in session. His monetary and banking system and the standard 
of value by which he makes and receives payments have been stabil- 
ity itself for nearly a century. His system of taxation is the sim- 
plest in the world, and is rarely changed beyond increasing or 
reducing to a slight extent certain general taxes, such as those on in- 
comes, to meet any occasional surplus or deficiency of the national 
exchequer. And he further knows that if any important change i) 
the fiscal policy of the kingdom is contemplated, it will not be made 
without previous full and fair discussion by the people and a sub- 
stantial agreement in Parliament of all parties. On the contrary, thie 
meeting of the Federal Congress is a source of disquietude to nearl} 
every American man in business, and he breathes a sigh of relief 
when it adjourns and he knows that he is to be exempt for a fraction 
of a year from the vicissitudes of legislation. The circumstance 
that the United States has for many years, by reason of its 
natural resources and the energy of its people, maintained a hig 
degree of prosperity under conditions that would have occasione: 
revolution or ruin in other countries, has unquestionably encourage: 
a sentiment among its people that they have a supremacy over all 
accidents, and that the precedents of economic experience on the part 
of other nations are matters to them of very little importance. 
Nevertheless the maxim, which certainly seems to find support in our 
past national history, that there is a special Providence for the United 
States, in common with infants, sailors, and drunken men, is not a 
safe and sure foundation for legislation; as has been strikingly 
illustrated by the recent results of our national treatment of the 
silver question. 

Now, if the above diagnosis of what may be termed the economic 
situation of the United States is correct, and the situation is antag- 
onistic alike to national and individual prosperity, the remedy for it 
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can be found only in better popular education; obtained either 


through the slow school of experience, at which the nation, paying 


exorbitantly high tuition, has long been in attendance; or through 
the institution, by the agency of the presidents and professors in our 
colleges and the teachers in our higher schools, of more intelligent 
and less expensive educational methods. In other words, instruction 
in the fundamental and generally accepted principles of political 
economy should be advanced to a higher position than it now holds 
in our educational system; and their study, regarded as an essential 
for good citizenship, should be made imperative (attractive also, as 
it can be) on all students above a certain age and of fair mental 
capacity. 

But some may ask incredulously, What! more dosing with 
what some of its most famous experts have characterized as a dismal 
science? The answer ought to be emphatically, Yes! and political 
economy will cease to be regarded as dismal or unattractive, if it be 
taught on the line of its true meaning and definition; which I hold 
to be, not “ the science of wealth” or “ the science of exchanges,” but, 
rather, the history of the world’s experience in endeavoring to better 
its material condition, and the making of correct deductions from such 
experience, with a view to present and future guidance in further- 
ance of the same purpose. The legitimate literature of political econ- 
omy is, in fact, the economic experience of nations; and “ the lessons to 
be learned from the multitudinous experiments of the past can never 
be antiquated, for they reveal certain broad features of human ex- 
perience that can no more be disregarded than the vital functions 
of the human body.” * 

Adam Smith is popularly regarded as having created the science 
of political economy. His writings, however, show that he never 
entertained any such idea, and it can hardly be claimed for him that 
he discovered any new truths. But the great service he rendered to 
mankind was in taking up, as no one before him had done, the 
blunders and errors of the great merchants and statesmen of the past 
in respect to matters of commerce and finance, and showing wherein 
they were mistaken; and he did this in language so clear and so 
replete with common sense that every man of business and every 
trader and workman could readily understand him. And it is ex- 
actly such teaching as this that the people of the United States now 

'Prof. J. Shield Nicholson’s address before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1893. 
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most need, and which their present educational system is lamentably 
deficient in imparting." 

But comprehensive as is the definition of political economy above 
given, it legitimately admits of further amplification. For if it is the 
history of the world’s experience in attempting to better its material 
condition, then also and necessarily is included in it a recognition of 
the world’s experience in attempting to better its moral condition. 
For there will be slow progress in the work of improving the moral 
or mental condition of human beings when every waking hour of the 
individual is devoted to the single thought of keeping soul and body 
physically united. The first intelligent step in reducing the number 


of such unfortunates is to understand the laws, deduced from experi- 


ence, which govern the accumulation and distribution of wealth, and 
the obstacles, natural or artificial, that stand in the way of its 
equitable distribution. And this is what sound political economy 
especially considers and teaches, and a knowledge of which is 
absolutely essential to all those whose special mission and calling it 


1The wonderful clearness with which Adam Smith explained, and the in 
terest with which he invested, what are popularly regarded as abstruse economic 
questions, is well illustrated by his discussion of a topic that is at present 
largely in the thoughts of the American people, namely, the “scarcity of 
money.” He says: 

If gold andsilver should at any time fall short in a country which has wherewithal to purchase 
them, there are more expedients for supplying their place than that of almost any other commod 
ity. If the materials of manufacture are wanted, industry must stop. If provisions are wanted, 
the people must starve. But if money is wanted, barter will supply its place, though with a good 
deal of inconveniency. Buying and selling upon credit, and the different dealers compensating 
their credits with one another, once a month or once a year, will supply it with less inconveniency. 
All well-regulated paper money will supply it, not only without inconveniency, but, in some cases, 
with some advantages. Upon every account, therefore, the attention of government never was so 
unnecessarily employed as when directed to watch over the preservation or increase of the quan 
tity of money in any country. 

No complaint, however, is more common than that of a scarcity of money. Money, like wine, 
must always be scarce with those who have neither wherewithal to buy it nor credit to borrow it. 
Those who have either will seldom be in want either of the money or of the wine which they have 
occasion for. This complaint, however, of the scarcity of money, is not always confined to im- 
provident spendthrifts. It is sometimes general through a whole mercantile town, and the country 
in its neighborhood. Overtrading is the common cause of it. Sober men, whose projects have 
been disproportioned to their capitals, are as likely to have neither wherewithal to buy money, nor 
credit to borrow it, as prodigals whose expense has been disproportioned to their revenue. Before 
their projects can be brought to bear, their stock is gone, and their credit with it. They run about 
everywhere to borrow money, and everybody tells them that they have none tolend. Even such 
general complaints of the scarcity of money do not always prove that the usual number of gold 
and silver pieces are not circulating in the country, but that many people want those pieces who 
have nothing to give for them. When the profits of trade happen to be greater than ordinary 
over-trading becomes a general error both among great and small dealers. They do not always 
send more money abroad than usual, but they buy upon credit, both at home and abroad, an un- 
usual quantity of goods, which they send to some distant market, in hopes that the returns will 
come in before the demand for payment. The demand comes before the returns, and they have 
nothing at hand with which they can either purchase money or give solid security for borrowing 
It is not any scarcity of gold and silver, but the difficulty which such people find in borrowing, and 
which their creditors find in getting payment, that occasions the general complaint of the scarcity 
of money.— Wealth of Nations, Book IV., Chap. I. 
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is to try and make men better, if they are to attain any large measure 
of success in their undertaking. ‘The story of Van der Kempt, a 
Dutch missionary, sent out many years ago from Holland to South 
Africa to attempt to Christianize the Kaffirs, has much of pertinency 
and instruction on this point. When he first entered upon his work, 
he devoted himself to the labor of improving the dwellings of the 
natives; and for this object he followed for a time the business of 
the brickmaker, the mason, and the carpenter. When taken to task 
for doing these things rather than devoting his whole time to the 
preaching of the gospel, he is said to have made answer substantially 
as follows: that while he had no doubt that the Spirit of God would 
enter a brush hut with a mud floor, and dwell therein, he felt equally 
certain that it would come more readily into a house with a tiled 
roof, dry floor, and glazed windows. And he was right, for the 
reason that it is not easy—nay, all but impossible—to lead a life of 
intellectual purity and righteousness amid filth, poverty, and all the 
adjuncts of physical debasement. If this line of reasoning is correct, 
and material prog is to a large extent the essential basis for re- 
ligious and moral progress, then no theological seminary ought to be 
regarded as efficiently equipped unless it has among its instructors a 
person capable of clearly teaching political economy. Theologians 
and scholars alike, in place of disputing over the question as to whether 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch, or Isaiah the prophecies attributed to 
him, would much better try to obtain a correct idea of what consti- 
tutes a standard or measure of value; inasmuch as a decision as to 
what Moses or Isaiah did or did not do would not invalidate any 
fundamental religious principle; but in the absence of such a stan- 
dard there would be very little of either civilization or religion. 

It would seem as if every one who saw and studied the exhibit of 
war-instrumentalities, made by Krupp and others, at the Chicago Ex- 
position, or who has kept himself in fair acquaintance with the recent 
wonderful progress in inventing new and terribly destructive military 
and naval agencies, must be inclined to the belief that, although the 
millennium is not likely to come immediately, the period of great 
international wars is drawing to aclose. Apart from the inability of 


the leading military nations to endure the enormous expenditures of 
modern warfare, men cannot be found who will long and willingly 
stand up and be slaughtered by wholesale by invisible foes. There 
will be little opportunity for display of personal courage or heroism, 
or for the organization and leadership of “forlorn hopes” which con- 
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stitute the spirit of war, when combatants are to engage in battle at 
a distance of miles, and personal contact with the enemy has been 
made practically impossible. But, be this as it may, it is certain that 
the United States, by reason of its (present) freedom from entangling 
foreign alliances, its geographical position, and its enormous resources 


ci men, money, and materials, can have no foreign war except by 


its own provoking and choosing; and it is almost equally certain 


that no one of the great “ ironclads” which the nation has constructed 
and is constructing at so large an expenditure of the proceeds of its 
taxes, will ever fire a hostile shot or be worth more at the end of a 
decade than its value as old material. 

But, if free from apprehension of foreign foes, are we exempt 
from danger from foes within? Has not the barbarian already 
The United States is trying 
an experiment for which there is no precedent in the world’s history. 


effected a lodgment within our gates? 
We have entrusted the selection of legislators and the determination 
of the policy of the Federal and State governments, through universal 
suffrage, to the masses, who have little faith in or knowledge of 
economic principles, and who do not recognize that hardly a method 
can be proposed for the material advancement of mankind which has 
not been somewhere and at some time practically tried, and that the 
resulting experiences are worth studying. Further, the home ele- 
ment of danger is now being reinforced by an enormous immigration 
of other and alien people, who, in no small part through circum- 
stances of foreign birth and education, are antagonistic to all govern- 
ment, and who fail to see that there is any well-marked line of divi- 
sion between liberty and unrestrained license. The great American 
tepublic has little to fear from the open advocacy of anarchy, or the 
use of dynamite, or from processions marching after red flags. The 
common sense of its people will take care of all these things. But 
it has reason for fear from the enactment of laws which tend to impair 
and make unstable the standard of value in the making of its ex- 
changes; which provide for discriminating taxation; which sanction 
the imposition of taxes for private rather than for public purposes; 
which authorize the issue of fiat money and impair contracts and 
the security of property by investing it with legal-tender attributes; 
and which favor an income tax with inquisitorial features that 
under a free government should never be thought of except unde! 
the exigency of war, and that can never be equitably enforced except 
under a despotism. 
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The policy which prompts to the suggestion and enactment of 
such laws may find favor and be tolerated (of necessity) under 
despotic forms of government, like Russia and Germany; but they 


are antagonistic to the principles and endurance of a free govern- 
ment: and for deliverance from the disasters which their recognition 
will certainly entail upon the American people, there is but one sure 
and certain remedy—namely, better education and acquaintance than 
they now have in respect to economic history and past experiences. 
The question of how to provide such popular education is not, 
however, free from difficulty. When professed teachers of polit- 
ical economy need to be retaught; and when institutions of learn- 
ing, claiming high character, accept endowments of chairs of this 
department of knowledge with the agreement that their occupants 
shall teach only such political economy as the donor thinks will sub- 
serve his private interests,—the look-ahead is not altogether en- 
couraging. 


Davip A. WELLS. 


or 


v0 





THE PRINCIPLE AND METHOD OF THE NEW TARIFF 
BILL. 


Every American voter knew that the chief issue in the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1892 was the reform of our tariff system. Every 
American voter understood, when the people turned over all the 
law-making branches of their government to the Democratic party, 
that they put that party into power with deliberate instructions to 
repeal the McKinley act, and to reverse the principles on which all 
the tariff laws of the previous thirty years had been framed. The 
first attempted step in that momentous reform has been taken in the 
tariff bill, which at this writing has been for some days before the 
people, although it is still under hammer in the House Committee. 

As to the principles of tariff legislation which have guided thos: 
to whom the duty of framing this measure has been assigned, | 
may confidently say that its authors are unflinching believers in the 
simple truth that all taxes exacted from the taxpayer should be for 
public purposes alone; and that they accept with equal heartiness 
the correlative truth, laid down in the oft-quoted decision of the 
Supreme Court, that “to lay with one hand the power of the gov- 
ernment on the property of the citizens, and with the other to 
bestow it upon favored individuals, to aid private enterprises and to 
build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery because it is 
done under the forms of law and is called taxation.” 

When the law compels me to contribute my just quota to the 
support of government, it is taxation; when it compels me to con- 
tribute to the support of any private enterprise, it is robbery. ‘The 
first is a tariff for revenue; the second is a tariff for protection. 

Accepting these general principles as their own political creed 
and as the mandate of the American people after ten years of tarifl 
discussion, the framers of the new bill have aimed to make as near an 
approach to them as is safe and expedient in the first great measure 
of legislative reform. No men will more frankly and readily admit 
that they have halted some distance on this side of the goal, and that 


they have not been able to purge our tariff system as thoroughly of 
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its protective taint as they themselves expected even when they 
entered upon their task. Their defence is that they believe too 
strongly in the political and economic blessings of thorough revenue 
reform, to imperil its permanent success by going farther than they 
have gone in their first march. It is a great triumph to be able to 
move at all, in the right direction. Responsibility for action is 
always a sobering influence. They have had to deal with an invet- 
erate and vicious system, that had stealthily and resistlessly fastened 
itself upon every branch and ramification of American industry, and 
to which trade and production for years had imperceptibly if incor- 
veniently adapted itself. The “obduracy of fixed habit,” no less 
than the irrational, but none the less real, dread of all change, were 
to be reckoned with. “A legislator must do what he can when he 
cannot do what he would.” Stable freedom has come only to that 
great race that has known how to reform without destroying. 

Mr. Jefferson said that the patriots of the Revolution were able 
to unite because those who were in advance slackened their pace 
while those in the rear quickened their step. It shows, therefore, 
no lack of faith in great principles, and no failure to respect the 
announced determination of the people that those principles shall 
prevail in future tariff legislation, if we should begin with that tem- 
perate reform that carries in itself the principle of growth. 

If all this seems apologetic, it is because I believe that, if the 
proposed bill needs any apology, it is to those who looked and voted 
fora thorough and radical overhauling of our tariff system, not to 
the interested classes who are now denouncing the measure as an 
extreme and destructive proposition. 

But I would not be understood as admitting that the new tariff 
bill is not a very large and far-reaching measure of reform; and I 
will point out two things which it proposes to accomplish, either one 
of which is worth in itself a political revolution. The really great 
and beneficent reform of the bill is the release from taxation of the 
great basic materials of modern industry. If a large part of our 
revenues must be gathered from a tax upon consumption, let there 
be but one tax, and that a tax upon the finished product, not upon 
the processes and materials of industry. If we lay heavy duties on 
wool, and machinery, and fuel, and transportation, and dye-stuffs, and 
everything else that goes to the making of the final product, it is 
clear that the fabric reaches the consumer freighted with a medley 
of cumulative taxation that is burdensome and oppressive. 
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But even more beneficial and necessary is it to the working-man 
to have untaxed materials to work with. His wages, his steady 
employment, and his personal ability to influence both, are dependent 
on a full and expanding market for the products of his labors and 
his skill. The remark of a great American statesman, seventy years 
ago, that “the greatest want of civilized society is a market for the 
sale and exchange of the surplus of the produce of the labor of its 
members,” was never as true of any people as it is to-day true of the 
people of the United States. There is not one of our leading indus- 
tries that can find free and healthful play within the limits of our home 
market. Capital can combine, and frequently does combine, to hold 
down production to the paying demands of that market, but this is 
done at the expense of the home consumer and to the hurt of the 
home laborer. From the consumer it must gather profits enough to 
make up for the idleness of a part of the year or of a part of its 
plant. From the laborer it must take away employment for part of 
the year or for part of its plant. 

Even under present burdens many of our producers are forcing 
their entry into other markets. With free materials more of them 
could do so. It is a most irrational and absurd outcry that in so 
doing they may incur the hazard of surrendering the rich and reliable 
home market for an uncertain and less profitable outside market. 
The ability of any industry to invade the markets of other countries 
implies its ability to hold the market of its own country against the 
same competitors, and it is a mockery to talk of overproduction as 


long as there are so many millions of hungry people to feed and so 


many millions of ill-clad people to clothe, and only a law of Congress 
to forbid that exchange of the products of labor by which both our- 
selves and they could enjoy more of the goods and necessaries of life. 

But it is not alone in its free-list, which seeks to remove taxes 
that handicap production and thus narrow our markets, that the new 
bill responds to the demand of the people. It makes everywhere 
large and beneficial reductions in the taxes on those products that go 
into immediate consumption, to the end that needful clothing, im- 
plements of labor, shelter, fuel, and many other indispensable things, 
may be put within the reach of the masses of the people at less 
expenditure of labor than must now be given for them. 

With all these reductions, we must admit that criticism may yet 
find in some of the important schedules of the bill rates of duty that 
seem out of place in a revenue tariff. To those who come after us, 
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as to those in other lands to-day, such duties may occasion surprise 
and provokecensure. Here, again, it must be said that the tariff stilts 
could not be safely knocked away at the first blow. We have not 
believed that our commission required such headlong reductions as 
might cripple or vitally distress great industries that have rested for 
a generation upon tariff props, however little they may have been 
helped by them. We have aimed to leave no duty high enough to 
give a monopoly of the home market, but rather at such a level as to 
permit enough competition from without to protect American con- 
sumers from exaggerated prices and from combinations, and at the 
same time contribute some revenue to the public treasury. 

Next to releasing from taxation the necessaries of life and the 
necessaries of labor, the most beneficent feature of the bill is the 
general substitution of ad-valorem duties for the specific duties of the 
existing law. This rule has occasionally been relaxed for reasons of 
convenience, or for exceptional reasons of trade, but most of the 
specific duties retained are such as are not inconsistent with the 
adoption of the other system as the true principles of tariff taxation. 
The outery that ad-valorem duties encourage undervaluation, and 
thus prejudice the honest importer as well as the home manufacturer, 
is more a tradition of the past than a fact justified by experience 
with our present administrative laws, which, with the improvements 
suggested by four years’ trial, are incorporated into the new bill. 

But, even conceding that undervaluations may and do occur with 
ad-valorem duties, it may be answered that they are not as gross or as 


hurtful as the constant and necessary overvaluations carried in any 


system of specific duties. That system raises the common and cheap 
article to the same level of taxation as the better and expensive one. 
It is at fatal variance with the law of equal taxation; and that variance 
is all in the direction of increasing the burdens of the weak and 
lightening the burdens of the strong. Taxation in proportion to 
exact value is not only the fair mode, but the mode which past 
experience shows to be susceptible of honest and successful applica- 
tion. Both under the compromise tariff from 1833 to 1842, and 
under the Walker tariff from 1846 to 1861, it was adopted. From 
the foundation of the government it has prevailed in some of the 
most important schedules of every law. After ten years’ successful 
trial, under the tariff of 1833, Mr. Clay declared it justly entitled 
to the preference both in theory and according to every sound prin- 
ciple of justice. Indeed the briefest examination of the present 
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law will show that specific duties not only lead to gross inequality, 
—always in the direction of overvaluing, for taxation, the common 
article, —but that they conceal many of the enormities of that law. 

I have on my table, as I write, two samples of woollen-pile stuffs, 
such as make good and serviceable cloaks or sacks for working-girls 
abroad, and which many here would be glad to get. Under the law 
of 1883 they were dutiable at 35 cents a pound and 35 per cent 
ad valorem; making for one sample a duty of 207 per cent, of which 
172 per cent was covered by the mild-looking specific duty of “ 35 
cents a pound”; and for the other, 171 per cent, of which 136 per 
cent was carried in this specific duty. The McKinley act raised the 
duty on these fabrics to 49} cents a pound and 60 per cent ad 
valorem! ‘This would make for the first sample a duty of 303 
per cent, of which 243 per cent is imposed by the specific duty; and 
for the second sample a duty of 253 per cent, of which 193 per cent 
is likewise imposed. And this in the name of American labor! 

The poor girl, earning the meagre wages of fifty cents a day, 
having by two days’ work made enough money to buy a dollar's 
worth of this material, would then have to work six days longer to 
earn sufficient to pay the McKinley taxes upon it. Those taxes in- 
crease the cost of the one from 31,49, cents to $1.28, and of the other 
from 44,88, cents, to $1.58. Under the bill now proposed, the cost 
of these goods would be raised to 44 and 64 cents respectively; and 
these duties are to be lowered one-eighth with the lapse of five years. 

Of course the present rates are prohibitory, and such articles 
never appear in the tables of imports; but these examples serve 
to show both the working of specific duties on cheap and common 
goods, and the merciless taxes imposed on the poorest and most 
defenceless of our wage-earners. No such enormities could be per- 
petrated under any civilized government unless they were hidden 
from public detection in specific duties; and the mere statement of 
them is an unanswerable argument for duties assessed according to 
actual value, and stated in terms that the simplest can understand. 

In conclusion, I would add that the remission of public taxes, 
offered to the people by the new bill, calculated on the basis of the 
importations of 1892, is about sixty million dollars. How many 
times this sum must be multiplied to get at the amount of the remis- 
sion of private taxes, it may be best not to conjecture; but it may 
truly be claimed that the taxes taken off are chiefly those that oppress 


the consumer, throttle trade, and rob labor of employment. 
Wma. L. Witson. 





SUMNER. 


TWENTY years have gone by since Charles Sumner died. The 
time has been crowded with great events. New figures have come 
upon the stage. Reputations have grown up, and have perished. 


The questions with which he dealt have been—some of them—settled. 
Some of them, which never will be settled until they are settled 
rightly, have been thrust aside for a time, only to reappear again 
in the near future, with more menacing aspect. But the fame of 
Charles Sumner grows greater, and bis place in the admiration and 
affection of the American people grows larger, with the lapse of time. 

The prediction which I made in January, 1878, in reviewing the 
first two volumes of Mr. Pierce’s “ Memoir and Letters of Charles 
Sumner,” I desire to recall and repeat now: 


“Surely that is the greatest and most practical statesmanship whose power is 
most enduring. This is a figure which will grow with added years. When the 
men, not yet grown old, are gone, who shared the studies, the hopes, the joys, 
of that youth of richest promise ; when no man lives who remembers the form of 
manly beauty and manly strength, and the tones of the mellow and far-sounding 
voice which arraigned the giant crime of all ages, or set forth for the imitation 
of the youth of the University, in exquisite eulogy, the four ideals which he 
kept ever before his own gaze; when no survivor is left of the fifteen years of 
strife, and labor, and anxiety, and danger, and victory, which began with the 
passage of the Fugitive-Slave Law and ended with the surrender at Appomattox 
and the adoption of the Thirteenth Amendment; when the feet are dust that 
were wont to cross the threshold of that hospitable home, rich with its treasures 
of art and literature ; when the eloquent voices of eulogy from orator, and poet, 
and pulpit, are a tradition and not a memory,—the character and career of 
Charles Sumner will still be efficient forces in history, and will have a still 
higher place than now in the gratitude of mankind.” 


Mr. Pierce’s four volumes tell the story of the life of the great- 
est American statesman since the Revolutionary time. There have 
been greater orators, although Mr. Sumner was a very great orator. 
There have been better constitutional lawyers, although Mr. Sumner 
was a good constitutional lawyer. There have been men much more 
skilful in framing statutes. There have been men who contributed 
to the public questions of their day a larger force of original argu- 
ment. There have been Senators readier in debate, of more influence 
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with their associates, and fitter to frame complicated measures and 
conduct them to success. Mr. Sumner was unpopular with the 
majority of the American people, and disliked by many of his asso- 
ciates in the Senate, even those of his own political party, during 
the larger part of his career. But it was reserved for him, as for no 
other man, to arouse the conscience of his countrymen, and to make 
the aroused conscience of his countrymen an efficient and prevail- 
ing force in determining the issues of his time. If the influence of 
Mr. Sumner had been wanting, the result of the contest between slav- 
ery and freedom for the possession of the Territories west of the Mis- 
sissippi, the legal and constitutional place of the Negro race in our 
body politic after the war was over, the determination of the question 
of freedom or slavery itself, would not have been what they are now. 
I think, therefore, that Mr. Pierce has occupied none too much 
space in the record of Mr. Sumner’s life. His volumes will be 
authority—very likely the chief authority other than the original 
records themselves—for the history of the political revolution in 
which Charles Sumner was a leader. He has done his work with 
admirable industry and fidelity. He has carefully sifted and sub- 
jected to every possible test that most dangerous and misleading class 
the transactions in which they had been personal actors. He is a 
lover and dear friend of the subject of his biography. But he has 
preserved his judgment from being swayed by friendship, as he pri 


of evidence, the recollections of men—even good and true men—of 


served his personal independence on some important occasions whil 
his friend was living. 

Mr. Pierce’s third volume begins with a description that it is 
hard for any person not a dweller in Boston to read with a grave 
face. I should be the last person in the world to speak disrespect- 
fully, or even lightly, of the noble old city. I was born and bred 
almost within the sound of her bells. My heart is full of her stirring 
and wonderful story. Among the dearest friends of my youth and 


of my age have been Boston men and women. But I suppose no 


one of them can perceive the infinite comedy which attaches to a 
Boston martyrdom as it appears to the outside barbarian. It is 
what Mr. Sumner speaks of as “ social ostracism,”—words of which 
no person not a Bostonian can appreciate the exact and awful mean- 
ing. The phrase is connected in some vague way with the oyster, 
and means that the object of Boston displeasure gets the shell while 
the patrician is eating the fish. Let us preserve our gravity and 
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speak with due seriousness. There is nothing more dreadful than 
Boston martyrdom. There have been martyrs, and sufferings for 
righteousness, in all ages. Daniel was thrown into the lions’ den 
because he turned his face to Jerusalem and prayed to God in his 
closet. Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego were cast into the fiery 
furnace. St. Peter was crucified with his head downward. The 
early Christians hid in catacombs, and died on beds of living coals, 
or starved in their subterranean caverns. ‘The first Protestants were 
burned at the stake at Smithfield and Oxford and Gloucester. The 
Pilgrim Fathers came to New England with their households, to land 
on a bleak, desolate coast in midwinter. Half of them died before 
spring. And yet not one of the original company went back. 
Sumner himself encountered for years a storm of hate and rage from 
his own countrymen—hot and severe as a blast from hell. His mail, 
night and morning, was crowded with letters full of reviling and 
scorn, threats of violence and assassination. He was stricken down 
in the Senate chamber. In his desire to recover, to speak one more 
word for Freedom, he submitted himself to the moxa, torture which 
his surgeon declared terrible as ever was inflicted on man on beast. 


Twelve times the pitiless fire was kindled upon his spine,—the very 
source and origin of agony—and he did not flinch. But all these 
things are as nothing to the sufferings of those Boston martyrs whom 
a gentleman who had made a book of Spanish Extracts refused to 
invite to dinner. The biographies of Mr. Dana and of Mr. Sumner 
freeze our blood and harrow our nerves with the details of this horror. 


Mr. Sumner was not without compensation. From the time of his 
first public appearance until his death, there was scarcely a person in 
Kurope whose name stood high in letters or social life, whose gates 
would not have been opened to him as to a most welcome guest. At 
home, in the midst of the bitterest conflicts, all of his generation 
whose names anybody cares to remember now were among his friends. 
He returned to Massachusetts at the end of the sessions or the Senate 
to receive the plaudits of the people of Massachusetts; to hear the 
weighty “ Well done” of Charles Allen; to get an affectionate letter 
from Whittier, or to be crowned with imperishable laurels by his 
Muse, which ever uttered the voice of New England; and to enjoy 
the loving companionship of Longfellow. But what availed all this, 
if the author of a book of Spanish Extracts still declined to invite 
him to dinner? 


Do not let it be supposed that Mr. Pierce is not warranted in 
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treating this matter gravely. Mr. Sumner himself treated it seri- 
ously, as does Wendell Phillips in his sketch of Sumner in Johnson's 
Cyclopedia. Mr. Adams does the same in his life of Dana. Mr. 
Dana did so himself. Undoubtedly the social influence, whether of 
Little Pedlington or of a metropolis like Boston, is not to be despised 
as a political force. Disraeli makes one of his characters, who is an 
aged and powerful statesman, advise a young friend who is rising in 
life never to despise the political power of the dandies. They not 
only are useful as clagueurs, but unhappily they often set the fashion 
which prevails and penetrates a great way. The political opinion of 
a fashionable society is sometimes copied pretty widely, like the 
dresses of its women or the parting of the hair of its youth. But 
the man must have a weak spot in him, however sensible in general, 
to whom it is a matter of personal concern. 


Was Charles Sumner a great statesman? Was he a great orator? 
Was he a great man, attaining our ideal of a well-rounded and per- 
fect manhood? ‘These are questions which have been debated by 
friends as well as foes, and among men who loved him and whom he 
loved, as well as among those who hated him. 

We may concede to those denying to Charles Sumner the highest 
qualities of statesmanship that he had no special gift for framing the 
mechanism of a complicated statute. Ido not think he would have 
drawn a bankruptcy bill, or a tariff bill, as well as some of the emi- 
nent gentlemen who have of late rendered such services to the 
country. Iam not sure that he could have framed the Judiciary 
Act, which of itself was enough to give to the name of Oliver Ells- 
worth a deserved immortality. It may be doubtful whether, if he 
had been a member of the Constitutional Convention of 1787, he 
would have been among the foremost. He did not achieve any 
special prominence as a member of the Constitutional Convention 
of Massachusetts in 1853. But he determined the currents of his 
country’s history in great emergencies and when great issues were at 
stake. It was his personal influence that held back the country from 
a fatal strife with England and France throughout the rebellion. 
He prevented privateering. To him was due the adoption of the 
policy of arming the blacks. He caused the principle of Negro 
suffrage to be established in the Constitution. But for him, I be- 
lieve we should have compromised with slavery before the war. 
But for him, I believe we should have compromised with slavery 
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during the war. He dealt always with the largest things in the 
largest way. He was a principal leader in the struggle which made 
slaves freedmen, and which made freedmen citizens and voters. 
“When he entered the Senate, free speech could not be said to exist 
there. To him as much as to any man was due the breaking of the 
chain.” As we look back upon that period of history we find nothing 
in Charles Sumner, so far as he dealt with these great matters, either 
in principle or in policy, that we wish to alter. 

Highly as we respect Garrison, we must admit that, if he had had 
his way, there would have been a great slave empire on the North 
American continent at this moment. We may have been stirred by 
the eloquence of Phillips, but if he had had his way, Lincoln would 
have been driven from power in the middle of the rebellion, and the 
South would have been permitted to go in peace. With Seward’s 
policies, we should have had three wars on our hands at once. There 
is no statesman of his time whom we can compare with Charles 
Sumner for unerring instinct, save Lincoln alone,—and Lincoln owed 
much to his counsels. He did what he could best do. He did the 
things most needed to be done,—the things which no other man did 
or could do; and he left to others to do only what hundreds of others 
could do well enough. He contributed largely to the government of 
his country in the most trying period of her history, its motive and 
its direction. That is a pretty practical contribution to the voyage 
which furnishes the steamship with its engine and its compass, and 
selects the port for which it shall make. He was a leader and not a 
follower. He never studied the direction of the popular breeze. He 
did not gather other men’s opinions before he formed or uttered his 
own. He was courageous, and absolutely without regard to personal 
consequences when great principles were involved. He knew how to 
bring the people to his support. The man who, in Massachusetts, 
attacked the Know-Nothing party, in its very delirium of triumph, 
when it had just swept the State as with a hurricane, electing the 
entire State government save the representatives of a single town, in 
the autumn of 1854; the man who offered in the Senate the battle- 


flag resolution,—was the man who was reélected again and again by 
the legislature of his State, almost without opposition. If we judge 
him by the soundness of his principles, by the wisdom of his measures, 
by his power to command the support of the people, by the great 
public results he accomplished, there is no statesman of his time to 
be named in the same breath with him, save Abraham Lincoln. 
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Was Charles Sumner a great orator? The answer to this ques- 
tion, to every man’s mind, must depend upon his own conception of 
the meaning of the term. It is quite as hard to define oratory as it 
is to define poetry. There are many musical and rhythmical utter- 
ances which have stirred the heart of mankind, which, to use Mr. 
Lowell’s felicitous sentence, “do not merely nestle in the ear by 


virtue of their music, but in the soul and life, by virtue of their 
meaning,” to which criticism denies the right to be called poetry. 
Matthew Arnold thinks that the test of a good translation of Homer 
is that it should make upon the reader the impression which the 
original makes upon great scholars like Jowett or Hawtrey. There 
is an oratory which, while it moves and persuades auditor and 
reader, fulfils few conditions of eloquence which would be laid 
down by any competent authority. It palls on the jaded senses of 
the scholar, shocks the fastidious taste of the critic, and has for the 
artist no sensation of pleasure or satisfaction. If the test of oratory 
be the fulfilment of the highest conditions, not much of the produc- 
tion of the famous orators of any generation will stand the require- 
ment. Indeed, it is all pretty hard reading. Nobody to-day reads 
Henry Clay or Charles James Fox or William Pitt or much of 
Sheridan. A very few pages will contain all of Wendell Phillips 
that will remain long in men’s memory. History has thrown away 
the speeches of Bolingbroke, and they will never be recovered. The 
bulk even of Webster’s best speeches is read now for the weight of 
its profound meaning, and not for its oratoric or literary grace. In 
deed, for eloquence to meet the demand and the test above stated, 
we must look to the great poets and to the Scriptures for nearly all 
our examples, and not to the orators. 

To be a perfect and consummate orator is to possess the highest 
faculty given to man. Such an orator must be a great artist, and 
more—must be a great poet, and more—must be a master of the 
great things that interest mankind. What he says must have as 
permanent a place in literature as the highest poetry. He must be 
able to play at will on that mighty organ—his audience—of which 
human souls are the keys. He must have knowledge, wit, wisdom, 
fancy, imagination, courage, nobleness, grace, a heart of fire. He 
must himself respond to every emotion as an xolian harp to the 
breeze. He must have 


“ An eye that tears can on a sudden fill, 
And lips that smile before the tears are gone.” 
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He must have a noble personal presence. He must have the eye 
and the voice which are the only and natural avenues by which one 
human soul can enter into and subdue another. His speech must be 
filled with music, and possess its miraculous charm and spell, 


“Which the posting winds recall 
And suspend the river’s fall.” 


He must have the quality which Burke manifested when Warren 
Hastings said, “I felt, as I listened to him, as if I were the most culpa- 
ble being on earth,” and which made Philip say of Demosthenes, 
“Had I been there he would have persuaded me to take up arms 
against myself.” But while a rule so lofty and exacting may per- 
haps be justly applied to the poet, it is out of place when applied to 
the orator. He has a present, practical purpose to accomplish. If 
he fail in that, he fails utterly and altogether. That cbject is to 



















convince the understanding, to persuade the will, to set aflame the 
heart of his audience or those who read what he says. He is speak- 
ing for a present occasion. Eloquence is but the feather which tips 
his arrow. If the orator miss the mark he is a failure, although his 
sentences may survive everything else in the permanent literature of 
the language in which he speaks. 

We may well admit that Charles Sumner was not an orator of 
this standard. We should search our own history in vain for such 
an example. Daniel Webster’s lucid statements made his hearers 
see the truth so clearly that he was worthless as an advocate of the 
wrong side. Wendell Phillips’s beautiful diction and graceful action 
were delightful to the listener. But he made converts rarely, and 
seldom stirred in his auditors a strong moral emotion which without 
him they would not feel. He was reckless and unscrupulous in his 
assertions. His statements of a fact, his estimate of the character of 
a contemporary, his expression of an opinion as to public policies, 
had no effect on the majority of his auditors—who went to hear him 
out of curiosity, or to gratify a taste for good speaking—except to 
make them say to themselves, “I wonder if there is any truth in 
that.” He seemed to delight in invective and in the use of his 
stinging weapon, as a gladiator might delight in his exhibition. 
Charles Sumner would have disdained to use such a gift if he had 
possessed it. But he stirred and convinced great masses of men. 
Vast audiences hung for hours, delighted, upon his lips, and went 


away persuaded to do his bidding. He induced them to accept 
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beliefs or motives which decided their action on vital occasions. In 
this power he ranks among the very foremost, if he be not the fore- 
most person, in American political history. 

If to be able to do this is to be a great orator, then the speeches 
of Charles Sumner, with very few exceptions indeed, are among the 
very greatest achievements of the orators who have spoken the 
English tongue. Patrick Henry’s speech in the old court-house at 
Richmond, Fisher Ames’s on the British Treaty, John Marshall’s in 
the case of Robbins, Webster’s reply to Hayne, Wendell Phillips’s 
first speech in Faneuil Hall, and perhaps one or two others, are all 
that can be compared with them. Each of Charles Sumner’s great 
speeches, as has been well said, was in itself an important historic 
event. His speeches in the Senate did more than convince—they 
compelled the Senate to his desire. Millions upon millions of his 
countrymen read them, and they determined and changed the cur- 
rents of history. Wendell Phillips says of him: 

“His eloquence belongs to the school of Burke, whom he liked to be thought 
to resemble, as indeed he did in features. His speeches had more learning than 
Burke cared to show, but in wealth of illustration, gorgeous rhetoric, lofty tone, 
and a ‘gigantic morality which treads all sophistry under foot,’ the resemblance 
was close. His real power lay in the sincerity and fiery enthusiasm of the 
speaker, whose whole soul freighted his words, and in the fact that there was 
‘always 2 man behind the speech.’ The massive grandeur of his presence and 
the dignity of his bearing added largely to his speech.” 

Was Charles Sumner a great man, rising to the full stature of a 
complete and lofty manhood? If he were a great statesman, meas 
ured by the achievements we have recited; if he were a great orator, 
reaching even the limitations we have set down,—he must have large 
defects indeed to be denied the attribute of greatness, judged | 'y 
whatever measure or definition. But to these he added, by the con 
fession of all men, disinterestedness, love of country, love of hu- 
manity, inflexible integrity, and stainless purity. It has been 
charged that he was vain, quarrelsome, intolerable, and impractical ; 
that he disregarded constitutional restraints and imputed to the Dec- 
laration of Independence a higher authority than to the Constitution ; 
that he was so lacking in the sense of humor as almost to exhibit a 
mental deformity in this respect; that he so insisted upon his own 
opinion that it was impossible for him to act with other men as with 
equals. 


I knew Charles Sumner very well indeed. I had as good an 
opportunity to study him as I ever had to study any human being. 
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My relation to him made him and his character and conduct objects 
of special study while he was living, as they have been since. If 
we understand by vanity a disposition to dwell on things light and 
trivial, or a disposition to dwell on one’s self and to force light or 
trivial matters connected with one’s self on the attention of other 
people, or an undue and overweening estimate of one’s self in regard 
either to things light or trivial or not light or trivial, or—to use a 
phrase lately applied to him by a very sensible writer—“ being full 
of one’s self,” I do not think Charles Sumner was a vain person. 
He was affectionate; he craved the sympathy of his friends and the 
approbation of those persons who agreed with him on the great ques- 
tions with which he dealt. He craved this the more eagerly because 
of the storm of hate and denunciation that he encountered, and which 
he encountered without flinching. Undoubtedly, when he had a 
great responsibility or a great duty, he liked the evidence that it had 
been well discharged, and liked to have the public, which he served, 
know it. Ido not believe that this was more true of him than of 
the average of men in public life. The desire for such sympathy or 
approbation never caused him to swerve one hair’s breadth from the 
line of duty. Ido not think he had an inordinate love of praise. 
It seems to me it was the love of sympathy. He felt quite as keenly 
the scorn and hate which were poured out upon his head as upon 


no other man of his day, as the most sensitive and delicate person 
I ever knew would have felt them. It was because of his sublime 
faith and his sublime fortitude that he encountered them. But he 
craved, for that reason all the more, every human sympathy. The 
martyr who is undergoing torture may be pardoned if he welcome a 
little soothing balm. It is quite natural that a man dealing with 
most important transactions, honestly, wisely, with a single desire to 


do his duty and to promote the public welfare, should desire, when 
he goes home, that some other explanation and account of his conduct 
should reach the ears of his friends than that which they read in the 
newspapers. 

I have scarcely ever known a man in public life to whom the 
phrase that he seemed “ to be full of himself” would be, in my judg- 
ment, less applicable. How much less ought a man to think of 
himself than he deserves in order to escape the imputation of vanity? 
Charles Sumner was a man whose individual force sometimes out- 
weighed that of hundreds of thousands of ordinary citizens. As 
has been said, he determined the course of the history of his country 
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on several very grave occasions. If you had subtracted him from 
the side of which he was a leader, the decision of the people, in 
regard to some of the greatest issues of his time, would have been, 
in my opinion, the other way. 

To form a just estimate of Charles Sumner it is necessary to settle 
the questions: first, whether there be in this world such a thing as 
wickedness; and, second, whether human slavery be such a thing. 
These are questions about which many more people are in doubt than 
are ready to admit it. It is true that Mr. Sumner adopted as a fun- 
damental and controlling maxim in the construction of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, that the idea was not to be entertained 
that its framers meant to incorporate in it a mandate to commit a 
crime against the moral law. He sought to carry that principle of 
construction to its legitimate results regardless of contemporaneous 
exposition. I wonder what an archangel would have done or said if 
he had been sent into this world with a commission to lead and 
inspire a movement for the overthrow of slavery in the United States, 
a commission which would have been entirely worthy of such an 
ambassador. I think we should not have been astonished if such a 
being had adopted an interpretation something like that of Charles 
Sumner. 

I am not certain that joking, or the capacity for joking, is the 
accompaniment, or ought to be the accompaniment, of the great and 
severe transactions of human life; that men who are on trial for their 
lives, or who are framing constitutions or bills of rights or de- 
nouncing great public crimes, are moved to take humorous views of 
the situation; or that there is any record that the Saviour or the 
Apostles or the Prophets, or either of them, had much humor. 

I think, too, the Saviour, or an archangel, or an Apostle, or a 


Prophet would have seemed sometimes a little impractical. He 


might not have shown much of the kind of sagacity which was mani- 
fested by Mr. William H. Seward. All I have to say of Mr. Seward’s 
sagacity is that it would have brought the cause of freedom—and 
the Union itself—to wreck on twenty occasions, if he had had his way. 
Mr. Sumner’s policies were as surely the pathway of success and 
safety as they were the pathway of duty. I believe him to have been 
incapable of a permanent anger. He was wholly devoted to Freedom, 
Righteousness, Justice. The paths which lead to them seemed to 
him clear as noonday. And so his righteous indignation blazed forth 
upon friend or foe who seemed to him at any time to be an obstacle. 
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But there was nothing personal init. He was placable when the pres- 
ent occasion had passed by. He had but one quarrel—that with 
Grant and Fish—which was left unreconciled when he died. If he 
had lived till Grant vetoed the Inflation Bill, that difference would 
have been forgotten. 








Let us hope that these volumes will always be a text-book for 
Americans. Let successive generations be brought up on the story 
of the noble life of Charles Sumner. Let the American youth think 
of these things. They are things true, honest, just, lovely, and of 
good report. There is virtue in them and praise, if there be any 
virtue and if there be any praise. They do not belong to fiction, 
but to history. It is no Grecian or Roman or English heroism that 
the youth is invited to study. Charles Sumner belongs to us. 
His youth was spent under a humble American roof. His training : 
was in an American school and college. He sleeps in American soil. \ 









He is ours, wholly and altogether. His figure will abide in History 
like that of St. Michael in Art, an emblem of celestial purity, of 
celestial zeal, of celestial courage. It will go down to immortality 
with its foot upon the dragon of Slavery, and with the sword of 
the spirit in its hand, but with a tender light in its eye, and a 
human love in its smile. Guido and Raphael conceived their “ in- ih 
violable saint, 


















' 
: 
Invulnerable, impenetrably armed ; i 
Such high advantages his innocence 
Gave him above his foe; not to have sinned, 
Not to have disobeyed ; in fight he stood 1 
Unwearied, unobnoxious to be pained i 
By wounds.” 








The Michael of the painters, as a critic of genius akin to their 
own has pointed out, rests upon his prostrate foe light as a morning 
cloud, no muscle strained, with unhacked sword and unruffled wings, 






his bright tunic and shining armor without a rent or stain. Not so i 
with our human champion. He had to bear the bitterness and . 
agony of a long and doubtful struggle, with common weapons and 
against terrible odds. He came out of it with soiled garments and ) 


with a mortal wound, but without a regret and without a memory 
of hate. 


Geo. F. Hoar. 
36 


HAS IMMIGRATION DRIED UP OUR LITERATURE? 


By the word literature I mean here of course literature of power 
and genius, and not mere literature of information, as it is called, 
which includes encyclopzdias and newspapers. There is no doubt 
that at one time literature of genius was produced in this country, 
nearly all of it in one State, Massachusetts; and that the men who 
produced it—now all dead but one—have left no successors. Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Hawthorne, Poe, Emerson, Irving, Pres- 
cott, Motley, Lowell, and a few others were unquestionably men of 
genius and were recognized as such the world over. Holmes is now 
the sole survivor. All these men, including Channing and Bayard 
Taylor, were born between the years 1780 and 1825. Most of them 
had passed through the impressionable years of life before the year 
1825. But since 1825 no man has been born who can for one mo- 
ment be compared to them in point of literary genius, although in 
England at least a dozen men have been born since 1825 who are 
recognized as men of genius, and who continue the line of English 
literature. If we follow English literature backward, we find that 
the production of literary men of high order was steady and continu- 
ous for several hundred years, every decade producing several of 
them. Indeed the regularity with which they appeared is quite 
remarkable. 

During the forty-five years in which our great literary men were 
produced they appeared with the same regularity. Our literature of 
that time had all the characteristics -of a national literature. It was 
complete in all the departments of poetry, romance, oratory, philoso- 
phy, history, and theology. A full national literature is always of 
this sort. It is the expression of the highest and subtlest feeling of 
the people in all their avenues of life. But now our literature con- 
tains few if any men of genius and shows no varied power. Our 
two or three literary men that are in any way remarkable are confined 
to one class. 

How does it happen that our literature is a mere isolated patch? 
Why were we able to produce men of genius during the forty-five 
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years from 1780 to 1825, and none before and none since? Why 
also did most of them appear in one State? 

There is a cause for everything, and when literature of a high 
order is produced continuously and in varied forms, there must be 


some strong general causes or conditions acting among the people. 


Now what were the conditions in Massachusetts before 1825, and how 
have they changed? Her people have grown richer since then, and 
developed their enterprises and industries; but this change cannot be 
a hindrance to literature. England, too, has grown richer and de- 
veloped her industries, and has been doing so for several hundred 
years, and all the time her literature has been going on. Indeed it 
is generally supposed that the development of wealth and ease are 
beneficial to the fine arts. Education is as thorough to-day in Mas- 
sachusetts as it was before 1825. In fact it is believed to be more 
thorough, more generally diffused, and more liberal and enlightened. 
There are no signs of stupidity around Boston Harbor. The people 
read and appreciate good books as much as ever, and have plenty of 
money to buy them. Most of the conditions seem favorable to 
literature of a high order. The only difference that can be discovered 
between the present and the period before 1825 is the change in the 
homogeneousness of the population, which was then purely native and 
is now more than half foreign. 

Massachusetts was founded by immigrants of pure English stock 
who arrived between the years 1620 and 1640. After 1640, as is 
well known, Massachusetts received no more immigrants even from 
England. From that time her development was entirely a native 
growth, and her native feeling was reinforced by the peculiarities of 
her religion and government. She not only rejected foreigners who 


were not of her way of thinking, and banished Roger Williams and 
Ann Hutchinson and persecuted the Quakers. Whatever may have 


were not of her people’s race, but she rejected even Englishmen who 


been her faults in this direction, her people grew up united, pure- 
blooded, and homogeneous, and when the year 1780 arrived they had 
been homogeneous for a hundred and fifty years and formed the most 
intensely native and individualized commonwealth in America. It 
was this feeling that made Massachusetts such an aggressive leader 
in the Revolution; and in 1780 she was surrounded by common- 
wealths of her own race, which, though not as homogeneous as her- 
self, were nevertheless much more homogeneous than they are now. 
The original immigration which created the Colonies had long since 
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ceased; and none of them except Pennsylvania and New York had 
received any immigration of importance for many years. The Colo- 
nies had grown more and more homogeneous and united during the 
Colonial period, and the Revolution, which was one of the results of 
their growth in unity, had united them more firmly than ever. By 
the year 1800 we were rapidly becoming a nation in the full sense of 
the word, and would have gone on in that way but for the enormous 
influx of foreigners which first became serious about 1820. 


Literature of genius is not the expression of the man who writes 


it. It is the expression of the deep, united feeling of his people. 
l 


The great schools of art, literature, philosophy, and thought ap- 
pear to have been national schools, the work of united and homoge- 
neous peoples. ‘The great ideas we have inherited from the past— 
indeed, all of value that we have inherited from it—are the result of 
nationality. The two nations of antiquity to which we owe most are 
the Jews and the Greeks. Our noblest inspirations in religion, 
morals, philosophy, literature, art, and government come from them, 
and they were of all peoples the most thoroughly homogeneous. If 
we pass down through history for the purpose of acknowledging our 
debts, we must enter at every step: This Italy gave us; that, France; 


gee. aes Ra 
that, Spain; this, E land. 


The things that are worth preserving through the ages, the im- 
mortal things, cannot be produced by a man who is isolated from his 
fellows or unsupported by them, or lacks their sympathy; and the 
greatest things usually come from men who have a nation behind 
them. The supremely great man is the product of the people among 
whom he was born and lived. <A whole host of dramatists lead up 
to Shakespeare and surround him. They are all like him: all are 
on the same lines and of the same tone, but none so great. He and 
they S} oke the thoughts and interpreted the feelings of the thousands 

lishmen among whom they lived; and he spoke best. Every 
ion 1 the origin of the great ideas and movements of the 
) been shown in the life of one man or in 
ten men, reveals a deep substratum of support among 
going back in most instances for many generations. 

The only real literature we have ever had in the United States 
arose during the period when the native feeling and homogeneous 
ness of the country was strongest ; and the greater part of that litera- 
ture was developed in Massachusetts, where the people had been most 
united and homogeneous for the greatest length of time. Modern 
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immigration began in the early part of the present century, and it 


was not until about 1820 that it had become important enough for 
the Government to feel the necessity of taking statistics of it. By 
1830 it had begun to make a very noticeable change in our life; and 
that is the date usually fixed upon for the beginning of its effects 
The men who =— our literature were nearly all born betwee 
1780 and 1820, before these effects began to gather full force. This 
will be seen more clearly by a list of their names assigning them to 
their different States in the order of their birth. 


MASSACHUSETTS : RHODE ISLAND 

Everett (1794), Channing (1780) (lived in Massa 

Bryant (1794) (lived in New York chusetts after his twenty-third 
after his thirtieth year), year). 

Prescott (1796), MAINE 

Bancroft (1800), 

Emerson (18038), 

Hawthorne (1804), 

Whittier (1807), 

Holmes (1809), 

Poe (1809) (brought up in Vir- 
ginia), a » 

Theodore Parker (1810), Bayard Taylor (1825). 

Sumner (1811), New YORK: 

Phillips (1811), Irving (178 

Motley (1814), NEW JERSEY: 

Lowell (1819), Cooper (1789) (lived in Central 

Parkman (1823). New York from early youth). 


Longfellow (1807) (lived in Massa- 
chusetts after his twenty-ninth 
year). 
CONNECTICt 
Stowe (1812). 


PENNSYLVANIA 


All on the Massachusetts list, except the last three, Motley, Lowell, 
+} 


and Parkman, had nearly or quite seals 
1830, the time when the effect of immigration was first distinctly 


noticed. Even Motley and Lowell had passed through the greater part 


+ 1 f 
1e1r twentieth year beLore 


of their impressionable period before 1830. Parkman was seven years 
old in 1830, and may be said to have passed his impressionable years 
in both periods. But though probably entitled to be ranked among 
the great lights, he is manifestly inferior to them all, and so is Bayard 
Taylor, who was born two years after him, in 1825. Every man 
of literary instincts whose impressionable youth was touched by the 
influence that began in 1830 was dwarfed by it and seeks in vain to 
be ranked as an equal with the men who were developed when native 
feeling was at its height. 

Those great men, like all who have risen to high oe distinction 
in this country, were of the original, native stock of the land. They 
all sympathized with those opinions which have always upheld nation- 
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ality and nativism. They were all born and all passed through their 
impressionable age during a period of forty years, in which the people 


of the United States and especially of Massachusetts were more homo- 
geneous than they were in any other forty years either before or since. 

It is certainly rather significant that no man born since 1825 and 
brought up in the surroundings created by the immigrants has been 
able to reach anything approaching to the literary eminence which 
was reached by a dozen men during the previous thirty years. The 
time has been ample. Men born between 1830 and 1840 would now 
be fifty or sixty years old. If we look at English literature we find 
that twelve or thirteen distinguished characters have been born and 
raised to greatness since 1825—George Meredith (1828), Rossetti 
(1828), Ingelow (1830), McCarthy (1830), Farrar (1831), “Owen 
Meredith” (1831), Edwin Arnold (1832), William Morris (1834), 
Swinburne (1837), Green (1837), Lecky (1838), Morley (1838), Be- 
sant (1838), Black (1841), Buchanan (1841), Stevenson (1850), not 
to mention many others of minor and doubtful power. 

In other words, English literature has moved on in its regular course 
under the influence of general causes. But the literature of Massa- 
chusetts has stopped. The old line of greatness is not continued. 
It is impossible to find for it any competent successor except possibly 
Charles Dudley Warner (1829). Mr. Warner is undoubtedly a man 
of letters, and though he has passed most of his life in the West and 
in Connecticut he was born in Massachusetts. But one in forty 
years is not equal to twelve in forty years. Nor can it be pretended 
that Mr. Warner’s works have the deep, strong, lasting qualities of 
the old order. Nor has he produced anything vhich has made as 
deep an impression on the world as the writings of his contemporaries 
in England who were born since 1825. Massachusetts has brought 
forth no man since that time who has written a poem equal to Edwin 
Arnold’s “Light of Asia,” or Morris’s “ Earthly Paradise,” o1 
tossetti’s “ Blessed Damosel,” or who has made such an impression 
on his time as Swinburne or even Jean Ingelow. Nor has Massachu- 
setts brought forth an historian like Lecky, Green, or McCarthy, 
or a novelist like Stevenson or Besant. 

On the other hand the old order compared very favorably with 
their contemporaries in England. In spite of differences Holmes 
was certainly the equal of Hood, Lowell might be thought of along 
with Browning, Whittier with Keats, and Bryant with Shelley. In 
these comparisons, which are not meant to be exact, there is nothing 
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to the shame of the Americans. In a certain sense we may consider 
Longfellow as belonging to Massachusetts; for Maine continued to be 
a part of Massachusetts for some years after he was born, and the 
influences in Boston and Portland were almost identical. As a 
Massachusetts poet he is as popular as Tennyson. Among historians, 
Prescott, Bancroft, and Motley compare very favorably with Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Kinglake, and Froude. Among men who were both poets 
and prose writers Lowell and Matthew Arnold fall into a fair group. 
Hawthorne in his particular kind of romance had not his equal in 
England, and like Longfellow he is to-day as much read in England 
as in America. Webster and Everett were supreme men whose 
counterparts were not at that time to be found in Great Britain. 
And it would have been equally difficult at that time to find the 
counterpart of Emerson. 

If we look outside of Massachusetts in the United States at large, 
we find no continuation of the Massachusetts line, or even of the old 
line of Irving and Cooper. All we can summon are two novelists, 
James (1843), born in New York and educated in Europe, and Howells 
(1837), born and brought up in Ohio; Bret Harte (1839), an excel- 
lent teller of short stories, born and bred at Albany, New York; and 
Mark Twain (1835), a humorist from Missouri. Of these the only 
ones who at all compare with the old order in original native force 
are Mark Twain and Bret Harte. Marion Crawford is a novelist of 
no mean rank; but since he has passed nearly all his life abroad and 
has gathered his inspiration from Europe we can hardly claim him. 
Even saying the best that can be said for these men, it must be 
admitted that they are nearly all of one class, the class of story- 
tellers. But the characteristic feature of our old literature, as of all 
national literatures, was that it was complete in all departments, 
poetry, romance, history, philosophy, oratory, and theology. 

In his recent book on emigration and immigration, Mr. R. M. 
Smith fixes the period of native increase in America from 1783 to 
1820.’ It was in one sense longer than that, and should be extended 
back for some years in most of the Colonies, and in Massachusetts 
back to 1640. But there is no doubt that the period he has fixed 
was the period of the most nearly exclusively native growth and of the 
intensest native feeling, the time when the native feeling of previous 
years culminated, especially in Massachusetts. In fixing this period 
Mr. Smith was not thinking of the literature of the country, for he 


1Smith’s “Emigration and Immigration,” p. 37. 
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says nothing about it; and it is rather curious to observe that his 
period almost exactly covers the births of the men who made our 
only national and complete literature. 

It is not contended that unity and homogeneousness alone will 
produce a literature. Savage tribes and half civilized nations have 
been homogeneous without having any literature at all. Homoge- 
neousness is only one of the essential elements. In Massachusetts 
other things contributed. The original settlers were men of educa- 
tion, and their peculiar form of religion required much learning and 
keenness of mind not only among the ministers but among the 
people. The gradual development of their religion into Unitarianism, 
giving them broader views and greater liberty of thought, was also 
an incentive. But their keenness of mind and the excellence of their 
education existed long before 1780, and, along with Unitarianism, 
still exist. The one thing that is absent is nativism, without which 
neither their mental habits nor their religious feelings appear to have 
been effective for literature. 

One of the most characteristic features of the native period 
of American literature was the early age at which the writers ma- 
tured and produced their best works. Even the historians, whose 
tasks, depending on research, usually require a longer time, were 
very forward in their fame. Prescott finished “Ferdinand and 
Isabella” in his forty-first year, and Motley “The Dutch Republic” 
in his forty-second. The fame of Longfellow and Bryant was made 
before they were forty. Their greatest poems were written before 
that age. Bryant’s “ Thanatopsis” was written when he was eigh- 
teen. Everett was drawing large audiences at nineteen. Lowell 
wrote the “ Biglow Papers” at twenty-eight, and Holmes his poem 
on “Old Ironsides” at twenty-one. The forces that inspired them 
were evidently strong, rapid, and complete. 

But of their successors it may be said that they labor and strug- 
gle through youth and early manhood, and in middle age bring forth 
a mouse. By great exertion and long practice they are finally able 
to work one small department with tiresome facility. They are 
simpering, superficial, and super-refined; devoted to mere dialect 
stories or strained descriptions of ephemeral or local phases. A deep, 
strong passion, or a bold grasp at the eternal verities, frightens them 
out of their wits. The virile imagination of Stevenson, the wild 


fancy of Haggard, or Kipling’s lust for nature, strikes them as not 
quite correct. They prefer needles and pins to broadswords. 
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Cooper, who, whatever his faults may have been, at any rate wrote 
about men instead of teapots, would disown them. They have 
neither strong nor varied powers, and show the inevitable mark of 
decay by being compelled in almost every instance to fall back on 
some form of journalism. Indeed it is probable that the strong 
aggressive natures that in the year 1820 found a sympathetic con- 
stituency in literature are now speculating on Wall Street or man- 
aging shoe factories or railroads. 

Bayard Taylor shows one phase of the change. He had the bad 
luck to be born in the year 1825, and his development was caught 
between the two opposing currents. He was the last man of the old 
stock who attempted to be an all-round literary man and take an 
active part in life. He partially succeeded; but he was just too late 
and was dwarfed at every point. He was a fine, vigorous piece of 
manhood. It is impossible to read his life and works without seeing 
that the seeds of greatness were in him. He was forever complain- 
ing that the American people cared nothing about him and would 
neither understand him nor sympathize with him, a complaint which 
will be sought for in vain among the men who preceded him. He 
looked for sympathy in Europe just as Lowell toward the close of his 
life sought it there, and as his predecessors were not obliged to seek 
it. Taylor was continually forced into journalism, and in the end it 
absorbed his best efforts. He contained within himself the end of 
nativism and the beginning of alienism, and marked the turn. 

That turn is now deeply set and has been running for half a 
century, until Massachusetts, once the home of a pure native stock, 
has more than 50 per cent of her population foreign, and the foreign 
element is principally Irish and French-Canadian. Her homogene- 
ousness and her literature are destroyed. The descendants of her 
old people still hold themselves together in a way, and possess in a 
modified and mediocre form some of the characteristics of the past; and 
doubtless this state of things will continue for a long time. But the 
high and the deep tones are gone, and it is not likely that we shall 
ever hear them again. 

SyDNEY G. FISHER. 
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“Wuy do we have so many inferior men in the pulpit?” asked 
alayman of hisbishop. “ Because we have only the laymen to choose 
from,” was the ready and witty reply. But the layman’s curiosity 
cannot be always laid by the bishop’s wit. His question is being 
repeated from pew to pew, and from church to church, and demands 
a serious answer. Another layman, writing to the editor of a very 
prominent religious journal, says, “I go to church for bread, and 
get nothing but chaff.” He “ would like to believe in the Bible,” but 
gets no helpfromthe pulpit. The editor was not less skilful of fence 
than the bishop, and parried his correspondent’s awkward question 
in the easiest and most graceful editorial fashion. He said that the 
clergy were mortal men, and were not chosen from angels or archangels. 

I suppose most people do not expect clergymen to be chosen from 


the Angelic Host above, yet they see no reason why ordinary judg- 


ment should not be used in selecting them from their fellow-mortals 
here below. That they are not always chosen from the most highly 
educated classes is pretty clearly shown from the reports of the Com- 
missioner of Education. If the inquisitive layman will put his 
question to the Commissioner, he will be answered by figures and 
not by wit. These reports, from first to last, cover a period of twenty 
years,—from 1870 to 1890,—a period of vast improvement in the 
educational facilities of the United States. Yet of all the “ learned 
professions” the teacher of religion alone seems to have made no ad- 
vancement. From 1870 to 1890 the increase in the population of 
‘this country was enormous; and colleges, churches, church property, 
church communicants, and the number of Christian ministers all 
kept pace with the quickstep of the population; but, strange to 
say, the number of trained men in the pulpits of our land is not 
greater to-day than it was twenty years ago. In other words, while 
educational institutions and everything else have advanced with 
prodigious strides, the number of properly trained clergymen has 
remained stationary. In 1870 there were about 43,000 ordained 
ministers of religion in the United States; in 1880, 64,000: and 
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yet there were no more trained men among the 64,000 than there 
were among the 43,000. There has been a very slight improvement 
during the last ten years, but nothing in proportion to the increase 
of population. 

The Commissioner is no doubt wholly unconscious of the tale his 
figures have unfolded, and must be adjudged an innocent party in 
the case. His official duties are those of a statistician, and he has 
simply tabulated the facts as reported to him, and left them to tell 
their own story in their own way. That it is a rather sensational 
one, I think all will agree. But, startling as the Commissioner's 
report most certainly is, it does not tell the whole story, nor, indeed, 
the more interesting half of it. The other half comes from a very 
different source. A professor in one of the Protestant Episcopal 
Divinity Schools, writing some time ago to one of the Church jour- 
nals, complained of the poor material sent to him out of which he 
was expected to make preachers. He seemed to think that parents 
having a son not particularly bright, and not fit for anything else, 
piously augur from these circumstances that Heaven intends him for 
the Church. The worthy professor made a most pathetic protest 
against this idea, and was bold enough to affirm that brains are very 
desirable things in the manufacture of efficient clergymen. 

This testimony is certainly given by no unfriendly witness, and 
is, I suppose, perfectly trustworthy so far as it goes,—and it goes a 
very great way: for the reverend doctor speaks from a long experi- 
ence,—not among an illiterate folk, but as a teacher of divinity in 
one of the most enlightened and highly cultivated church com- 
munions in America. There seems no reason, therefore, to regard 
this complaint as an exceptional one, and the condition of affairs 
must be very bad indeed to force such an exposé from one occupying 
so important a position. It appears, therefore, that not only is the 
average of trained men in the pulpit much lower than it used to be, 
but—which is much more important—those who go up to these 
training-schools are of an inferior order of intelligence. We all 
know well that a very large number of our best scholars have passed 
through theological seminaries; still it is true that the average 


divinity student is not distinguished for his superior intelligence. 
The Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of New York, in his 
address before the Diocesan Convention of 1892, referring to candi- 


oreat care that should 


oS 


dates for Holy Orders, and speaking of the 
be used by those who indorse them, said: 
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“Is it necessary for me to say that the desire, however earnestly expressed, 
of any one to become a candidate for Holy Orders, is, taken by itself, no slightest 
evidence of his worthiness to be admitted to such a standing? Is it necessary 
for me to remind intelligent men, whether of the clergy or laity, that they can- 
not read their correspondence or go about their daily business without being 
constantly and painfully reminded of the large and steadily increasing class of 
persons in Holy Orders who have, only too plainly, gravely misapprehended 
both the nature of ministerial qualifications, as this Church insists upon them, 
or the conditions under which, ordinarily, the ministry is to be exercised in 
these United States? Is it necessary that I should further remind those to whom 
I speak that if a man is a fool or a knave, the gift of Holy Orders will work no 
such miracle upon him as will make him a scholar or a saint?” 


Now, things must be pretty bad, to justify the Bishop of the great 
diocese of New York in speaking out in this unequivocal manner. 
The Bishop speaks of the “large and steadily increasing class” who 
have “ gravely misapprehended” the “ qualifications” and “ conditions” 
of the ministry. “Large and steadily increasing!” That is just 
what the Commissioner’s figures show; so that the Bishop’s address 
and the Commissioner’s report testify to and prove exactly the same 
thing; viz., that there isa “large and steadily increasing” number of 
unfit and incompetent men in the American pulpit. 

In the olden time of which Mr. Lowell spoke so eloquently in 
his Harvard address, the parson was what his name implied,—the 
chief person of every community. He was always a trained man, of 
scholastic tastes, and if his reading was narrow, it was reverent and 
earnest. There seemed to be no question in those days about the 
necessity of an able and thoroughly educated ministry. Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and all our older colleges were founded especially, 
and almost solely, to fit men for the work of the Christian ministry, 
and the ascendency of the clergy in those early days was (as Profes- 


sor Goldwin Smith in his very recent book so pointedly says) “ moral 


and intellectual ; it was not that of a caste; and pastors could maintain 
their influence only by addressing themselves to intelligence.” 

A very small proportion of Harvard or Yale men are now to be 
found in the American Pulpit. In every other profession the ratio 
of specially trained men is constantly advancing; in the Pulpit alone 
it is receding. Some of the theological training-schools—for ex- 
ample, the Harvard Divinity School and the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York city—are endeavoring to check the flow of 
this crude and really bad material by refusing aid to all but the most 
deserving candidates for the ministry; and they make ability, and 
not poverty, the test of merit. This keeps some of the deficient—both 
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in brains and in means—out of the training-schools; but that it does 
not keep them out of the Pulpit is pretty clearly proven by the Com- 
missioner’s report, so that the effort to raise the standard of the divin- 
ity school actually results in lowering the standard of the Pulpit; for 
it is plain that the most inferior mind could not but be improved 
by a course of three years’ reading under the direction of scholarly men. 
It is also a significant and melancholy fact that these two semina- 
ries lost in numbers immediately after they raised their standard. 
The Union Theological Seminary is the largest and one of the best- 
equipped schools of divinity in this or any other country; and yet its 
classes in 1887 (I take the last date before the Briggs case appeared 
upon the theological horizon) were smaller than in 1870, seventeen 
years before. The Harvard Divinity School in 1870 had 36 stu- 
dents; in 1887 it had 20,—a falling off of nearly fifty per cent. 
During the last few years, however, there has been a slight though 
steady increase in the number of students in both of these schools. 
Now why is it that so few of our able young men are drawn to 
the Pulpit? The usual answer to this question is, Because of the 
deep and wide-spread skepticism of the times. This, we are con 
stantly being told, is the age of science, and not of faith, and men 
who are wide awake to the signs of the times are turning away from 
the dogmas and vain speculations concerning the future life and the 
supernatural world, to grapple with the hard facts of the present life 
and the natural world, which fronts them at every turning, and from 


which there is no escape. That there is a wide-spread skepticism 


cannot be denied; and that the scientific spirit is its chief source 
seems equally clear; but that this skepticism is either deep or earnest 
I do not believe. It is superficial, and of the very thinnest sort; be- 
gotten of the superficial culture which—I am afraid, we shall have to 
confess—is somewhat peculiar to our own times and our own nation. 

Buckle, in his “ History of Civilization,” says that the average 
intelligence of the American people is above that of any other nation. 
This is certainly a most flattering thing to say of the youngest of all 
the nations of the world. But after this very high compliment to 
our general intelligence he lets our pride down, with true British 
bluntness, when he adds that, as an offset to this superior enlighten- 
ment of the mass of the people, we have fewer first-rate scholars than 
any other nation. I think this criticism is fair; and I think also 
that it is much better for a nation to have a high average of general 
intelligence than to have a few highly trained scholars. 
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But my point now is to account for the wide-spread skepticism 
of our time. Our education is too rapid to be thorough, and a want 
of earnestness always accompanies a want of thoroughness. We are 
not a serious people: lightness is one of the conspicuous features of 
our civilization. But lightness is not to be wholly condemned. It 
is just as well, now and again, for nations as well as individuals not 
to take themselves too seriously. “We must be serious-minded 
now,” said Wilberforce, the famous Bishop of Oxford, to some of 
his merry clerical friends; “for there comes a fool.” Just so; but 
let us frankly admit that we as a people are inclined just a little too 
far toward the “light” view of things. This has been almost un- 


avoidable thus far, for we have had too many things to do to think 
very seriously of an one thing. We offer—have been forced to 
offer—too many rewards for mere smartness, and we do not give 
sufficient encouragement to thorough study and solid attainments. 
Mental discipline, habits of honest study, a masterly knowledge of 


something or other, enable one to perceive the true conditions of all 
real knowledge. Intellectual discrimination is the important thing 
just now. Most people know poetry from mathematics; but few.seem 
to understand that the facts of chemistry, geology, and natural history 
—however interesting in themselves—are wholly different things from 
religion, have no vital relations with it, and are as far removed in fact 
from the things of the spirit as mathematics is from poetry. 

A well-trained mind does not suffer its intellectual vision to be 
clouded by false issues or crude and irrelevant questions. It is not 
only bad manners to ask questions, but it is also evidence of a bad 
intellectual bringing-up. A well-trained mind seeks to solve its 
own difficulties, and, if it is in earnest, it usually succeeds. A child 
can ask questions which a philosopher cannot answer, but it is | 
cause the child does not know how to ask the questions, not that the 
philosopher does not know how to answer them. The child cannot 
be answered, for the reason that it does not know what it is asking; 
and nothing is worse than to encourage this childish curiosity; it 1s 
fatal to all healthy mental growth. The truly thoughtful child— 
and man or woman too, for that matter—asks few questions. They 
commune with themselves and are still. The soul must answer its 
own questioning. The skepticism of the day, for the most part, 1s 
crude and childish, and cannot be answered for the reason that it 
does not know what it asks. It should be passed by unheeded, 
except, perhaps, now and then to rebuke the ignorance and want of 
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thought which it exposes. There are times when it may be well to 
“answer a fool according to his folly,” but it is generally far better 
to “answer not a fool according to his folly.” Iam at least fully 
persuaded of one thing, namely, that nothing can be worse than for 
the Pulpit to take any special notice of the shallow and noisy skepti- 
cism so prevalent in these days. It is for the most part empty con- 
ceit, and Coleridge believed that the best way to cure such complaints 
in young persons was a vigorous application of the rod,—which 
proved so effectual in his own case. It will be remembered that 
Coleridge, when a pupil at the Blue-coat School, one day solemnly 
informed the head master that he had grave doubts about the Bible 
and Christianity. The knowing and experienced instructor of youth 
diagnosed the case without hesitation. He said, “Come this way, 
my lad, and take off your jacket.” He then administered a good 
dose of the rod, and the boy skeptic was left alone with his thoughts. 
When he again found himself clothed and in his right mind his vanity 
was all gone, and his skepticism followed his vanity in due course. 
But customs change, and there is now, especially in this country, 
a strong prejudice against the use of the rod, so that it may not be 
applied, as in the good old days, as a cure for youthful skepticism, 
—the more’s the pity. The late Professor Jowett, the famous 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford, was the most tolerant and sympa- 
thetic of all men in questions of religion. And well he might be, 
for he had himself been the object—though happily not the victim— 
of the most blind and unreasoning religious intolerance and bigotry. 
But the “ Master,” as he was always called, knew a genuine case of 
honest religious doubt from shallow skepticism and puppyish philo- 
sophic brag. A self-satisfied undergraduate, who had a thin smat- 
tering of philosophy together with a little knowledge of the “ Ethnic 
Religions,” met the Master in the “ Quad” one day, and, in the con- 
versation that followed, gravely informed the famous heretic, as Dr. 
Jowett was sometimes called, that he could not find, in all his 
research, any positive evidence of God. “Indeed,” said the Master, 
“ well, you may continue your search till five o’clock to-day, and if you 
have not found God by that time you will have to leave this college.” 
The questioning of such jejune skepticism is bad enough, but 
that it should get any direct or serious attention from the Pulpit is 
tenfold worse, for it reveals a most deplorable want of intellectual 
and spiritual perception on the part of the clergy. How can we 
expect spiritual wisdom, strength, and vision from a Pulpit that is 
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constantly being thrown off its balance by all sorts of false issues and 
wholly irrelevant questions? It is the use of the pulpit for such 
unreligious and distracting discussions which has lowered the intel- 
lectual tone of the clergy and is one of the main causes of the want 
of power in its members. 

But this crudeness of spiritual perception is not the Pulpit’s only 
weakness. If religion means anything it means earnestness; but 
there seems to be a prevalent notion among the clergy that the chief 
business of the preacher is to entertain and amuse. 

And now, however weak such a Pulpit may be, it has at least the 
one fatal power of perpetuating itself; for, look you, a well-trained 
and earnest young man, in seeking some field in which to do his 
life’s work, naturally turns away from a profession which has such 
lofty pretensions and such barren results. 

Again, there isan unmistakable feeling abroad—one which cannot 


be blinked—that the clergy are impostors, by teaching what they do 


not believe, and by undertaking work which they do not perform. How 
many of the educated clergy believe in “ original” (that is, inherited) 
sin?—believe that “in Adam’s fall we sinned all”? How many 
believe in everlasting punishment?—in predestination ?— in total de- 
pravity?—in the inerrancy of the Bible? If our Pulpit would 
frankly discard these unbelievable dogmas, it would gain at once 
that influence and power which honesty alone can command. The 
other feeling—that the clergy undertake work which they do not per- 
form—is in my opinion an unjust and mistaken feeling. The clergy 
of all the churches are doing more good work as pastors than ever be- 
fore. They are in fact doing ‘about all the charitable and human- 
itarian work that is being done; while your philosopher and your 
skeptic are doing almost nothing. 

But my subject is the Pulpit, and not the pastor, and I have said 
this much concerning the pastor in evidence of the fact that my pur- 
pose is not wholly that of a fault-finder. Indeed, if I understand 
the true motive which prompts me to write this paper, it is a deep 
love for the Pulpit, and not a mere disposition to find fault with it. 

I doubt if it is ever wise for the preacher to bring into his pulpit 
the “topics of the hour,” be they financial, political, or social. The 
utterances from the pulpit on labor troubles and other social questions 
have gone a great way toward weakening the influence of the clergy ; 
for the reason that these crude expressions have revealed the fact 
that the preacher does not always take the trouble to know a thing 
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before he presumes to pronounce judgment upon it. “ False in one 
thing, false in all things,” is the logic of the masses. The late Bishop of 
Massachusetts—or Phillips Brooks, as we all prefer to call him—once 
said that he thanked God he had never written a sermon on “ Science 
and Religion.” It is also true, I believe, that he never preached a 
sermon on the “topics of the hour.” The “up-to-date” preacher is 
up to very poor business. That the preacher should be fully awake 
to what is going on about him is one thing; that he should make his 
pulpit a platform for haranguing the people upon all sorts of questions 
is another, and, as I believe, a fatal thing; and the true spiritual 
teacher and leader sees it, knows it, and avoids it. 

Vision—spiritual vision—is what the Pulpit needs. All great 
preachers are at heart poets; for religion is always and everywhere 


poetry,—not prose. Poetry is the true, the only language of the 
spirit. It is the poetical and not the scientific key, that unlocks 
the beauties of the Bible, the beauties of Nature, the beauties of 
the soul. We want more poetry and less prose in the pulpit. 


“Out from the heart of Nature rolled, 
The burdens of the Bible old. 
The litanies of nations came, 
Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 
Up from the burning core below, 
The canticles of love and woe.” 


These lines are the key to the whole subject, and give more light to 
the spiritual eye than volumes of commentaries. Intuition, spiritual 
insight, the poetical mind and heart, see far beyond the dull horizon 
of the mere understanding. I repeat that the preacher should be a 
poet in the poise of his mind and the attitude of his thought. 

But the truth is, sad to say, that the Pulpit in a great part is 
materialistic rather than spiritual in its tone and feeling. The train- 
ing-schools are in a great measure responsible for this false ring of 
the Pulpit. Much of the “ school divinity” has always been the very 
reverse of spiritual. What is the doctrine of “ original sin” but bald 
materialism? Did Mr. Huxley ever write anything more materialistic 
in its conclusions than Dean Mansel’s “ Bampton Lectures”? There 
is more of the true ring of the spirit in one page of Tennyson, or 
Emerson, or Phillips Brooks, than in whole systems of school 
theology. The American Pulpit needs an awakening, such as the 
English Pulpit experienced a half-century or so ago, caused by the 
spiritual force of the poet-philosopher, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

37 
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Locke, Hobbs, Paley, and the rest of the Utilitarian—that is, materi- 
alistic—school had well-nigh quenched the spirit when Coleridge 
began his luminous discourses on the Intuitional Philosophy, and it 
was not long before the resistless flow of this spiritual river carried 
everything before it. Locke, Bentham, Hartley (Coleridge’s former 
master), and the elder Mill were all swept away as so much rubbish 
and dead wood before this mighty spiritual flood. Intuition has held 
its ground in England ever since, and such glorious preachers and 
spiritual guides as Robertson, Maurice, Stanley, and Kingsley, are 
some of its spiritual results. 

The younger Mill and Mr. Spencer have tried to galvanize the 
old Materialism into new life under a new name. But it has the 
same mechanical movement, the same metallic sound; and its ap- 
proach has been heard and seen and arrested by two great spiritual 
and intuitional clergymen and philosophers: the Rev. Dr. James 
Martineau, on the outer walls; and Dr. Temple, the present Bishop 
of London, within the church. The spiritual power of the English 
Church has seldom been stronger than at the present moment. The 
very best minds of England are to be found in its pulpit, and among 
her devout laymen may be mentioned such names as Gladstone and 
the Marquis of Salisbury. The English Pulpit cannot be drawn by 
the scientific fly. The importance given in this country and in our 
pulpits to the utterances of such men as Tyndall, Spencer, Huxley, 
and Harrison, upon religious matters, is worse than absurd; it is 
mournful. They receive no such attention in England, and I have 
never heard the slightest reference made to them by any English 
clergyman in his public ministrations. I was in England at the time 
of the great excitement in the United States over the Spencer-Har- 
rison discussion. The American papers came to London heavily 
freighted with the all-absorbing subject. But just why the American 
public should take such a lively interest in the religious speculations 
ot two English skeptics was a little perplexing to the easy-going 
British people. One London journal, in noticing the matter, said: 
“We can’t for the life of us see why the quarrel of these fellows 
Spencer and Harrison, over the ghost of religion, should kick up 
such a deuce of a row among our kinsfolk on the other side.” 

Now we all know that these gentlemen are authorities in their 


owr chosen fiela of research, but they are certainly not authorities in 
religious matters, and that their names and their works should be so 
frequently mentioned in our pulpits is simply scandalous. It is, I 
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think, safe to say that Professor Tyndall’s “ prayer gauge” has been 
made the subject of thousands of pulpit discourses in this country. 
Now a preacher with any sort of spiritual vision is not to be drawn 
by such an artificial fly, nor befogged by such an utterly false issue. 
A man with any religious sense, with any spiritual eyesight, sees 
through such a blind as quick as thought; and the man who has not 
this gift of sight has no call to preach. Without this clear eye of 
the soul he will be forever groping in the dark or chasing some will- 
o-the-wisp. When the gods are absent, ghosts crowd in. What is 
spiritualism,” what is theosophy, but the 
and diseased imagination? 


ghosts of an untrained 


Men and women have always been willing and anxious to be led 
by the spirit rather than the senses, if they can only find the leaders. 


He takes a very shallow and a very false view of human nature who 
thinks that mankind prefers the material to the ideal; the things of 
the flesh to the things of the spirit. No real leader of men ever 
thought this, and a yea is nothing if he is not a leader. 
‘Young men of Italy,” said Garibaldi, “if you love your country, 


f 


follow me. I have aahinn to offer you but tags and hunger, the 


prison and death; but if you love your country, follow me.” And 
they followed him and achieved Italian unity in the face of bulls of 
excommunication and threats of everlasting damnation from the 
Vatican. The young men of Italy would not be bullied by the 
Pope. The people of America will not be mane oy the Pulpit 
The Pulpit can no longer appeal to the motive of fea Let it ap- 
peal to the ideal, the beautiful, and it will not app me in vain. 

The churches and the pastors of this land have done, and are 
still doing, a great work for morality and religion. But this work 
is not keeping pace with the growth of the nation. The Pulpit is 
losing its hold upon the life and thought of the people, because it is 
losing its spiritual eyesight. If the preacher has but the eye to see 

nd the tongue to express the glories of the Kingdom of God, men 
willthear him gladly. When William Blake, the poet-painter, was 
asked if he saw the rising sun, he answered: “No! No! I see a 
heavenly host, and I hear them chanting ‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God Almighty. Heaven and earth are full of the majesty of thy 
Glory.’” He saw with the spiritual eye, and he heard with the 
spiritual ear, of the poet; and he who cannot thus see, and hear, to 
him “has not been given to know the mysteries of the Kingdom of 
God.” G. MonroE ROYCE. 





THE NEW SECTIONALISM: A WESTERN WARNING 
TO THE EAST. 


OnE of the leading Western newspapers thus sums up the present 
status of the silver question from the point of view of this section of 
the country: “The silver campaign is not nearly over. ‘The Bull’s- 
Run campaign only has been fought. The Gettysburg victory comes 
next year, and in 1896 the gold-bug’s Appomattox.” As the West 
is still so determined, it may be interesting to explain the rise of this 
Silver Agitation and look into its probable effects. 

One hears it often said in the East that the silver problem is 
strictly a business problem, to be decided along strictly business 
lines, by strictly business men. As far as the West is concerned, 
there never was a more fatal delusion. Here the question is preémi 
nently a moral one. In fact one might almost liken the Western 
free-colnage propaganda to the religious doctrines of the early Middle 
Ages, so deep-rooted is the Westerner’s belief in its dogma. To 
many, no doubt, it may seem strange that a dry question of business 
exchanges should thus in the course of a few years have become a 
cult, and should have had infused into it the coursing blood of a 


] 


crusade movement; and yet, if one but takes the trouble to analyze 


the phenomenon historically, the causes become apparent enough. 
That all-important question, whether gold has risen in value or si] 
ver has gradually fallen in comparison with our staple commodities, 
has, oddly enough, scarcely been seriously considered by the Western 
people. They know as a matter of fact that during the last twenty 
years silver has been less and less used as a standard money-metal b) 
the great commercial nations of the world: and they have noted all 
this time that its price as expressed in gold has continually fallen. 
That this depreciation has been caused by the decrease in the demand 
for silver brought about by these successive acts of demonetization, 
has seemed to them self-evident. Little credence has therefore 
been put in the converse theory, that the decline in the price of silver 
is due to the continual cheapening in its cost of production. Asa 


result one may safely assert that to-day almost every man, woman, 
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and child of the West has accepted it as an established truth that 
it is neither staple products nor silver bullion that has depreciated 
in value, but that gold has appreciated during the last quarter of a 
century. Historically it is not necessary to go further back than 
twenty-five years; for within this time the Western feeling has grown 
up which lies at the very root of the Silver Agitation and has 
proved to be the efficient cause of the present wretched condition of 
the country’s finances. It may be interesting, therefore, to follow 
the spread of this conviction by tracing the older business question 
of the East through its successive evolutions to its final development 
into the modern propaganda of this Rocky Mountain region. 

For twenty years and more the Western ranchmen have been push- 
ing out farther beyond the Mississippi, redeeming new lands, and 
continually adding to the yearly produce of our country. These 
pioneers of America’s advancing civilization came of course origin- 
ally from the Eastern States, and for years they clung fast to their 
early traditions and sentiments. Of late, however, the force of 
environment has begun to exert its subtle influence upon them, till 
to-day one sees about him on the plains a population distinctly 
Western in character. It is, indeed, but the same old story of all 
early colonies. Amid their hardships and their hard-earned suc- 
cesses, children were born to the Western frontiersmen, and these 
children of the prairies know little or naught of Eastern ways. It 
was quite natural, then, that, in building up their outpost homes and 
providing for their growing families, the old folks, too, in time 
should come to look upon their former Eastern hamlets as but memo- 
ries of bygone days. Since then, moreover, these very children of 


the West have grown up, intermarried, and are now rearing to man- 


hood a second generation of the plains. The tendrils of an indepen- 


dent social and economic life have thus for the last twenty years 
been creeping out further and further over this district we call “ the 
West.” The roots of this promising unity are now deep down in 
the Rockies, and its shoots, constantly intertwining, one may follow 
far out in every direction. 

Until quite recently the ties which thus began to unite these 
Westerners so compactly together were still merely social in character. 
All that was needed, however, was for some common cause to arise, 
some common end to be conceived, in order that this looser social 
bond might be firmly welded into the stronger links of a political 
union; and such an impulse was given by the Silver Question. One 
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by one the bonds which used to bind the rising West so closely to the 
staid old East have in time grown weaker, been loosened, and finally 
broken. One chain of union, however, has all these years remained 
fast; and from time to time its links have been strengthened; and 
this is the financial bond which has ever kept the Western farmer 
closely shackled to his earlier Eastern home. 

By the very necessity of the case the settler of this region has ever 
been a borrower of Eastern capital. He needed money at the outset 
to redeem the barren lands stretching out,before him. He has needed 
extra funds ever since to enlarge his original holding. With his face 
turned resolutely toward the setting sun, for years the Western farmer 
has toiled assiduously, striving to save enough to pay off his Eastern 
debt after providing at least a decent living for his family. The 
harder he labored, and the greater the amount of produce he sent to 
the Eastern markets, just so much the more difficult—or so it seemed 
to him—it grew to keep up with the ever-accruing interest on his 
Eastern farm-mortgage. This strange contradiction grew year by 
year more apparent, and, though he discussed it vigorously with his 
neighbors, still for a long time the true causes of the difficulty were 
beyond his comprehension. 


One day, not so very long ago, the silver miner of the mountains 
came to the relief of the perplexed and bewildered farmer, bent upon 
enlisting him in his own particular cause of free coinage. The miner 
also had for the last twenty years been unremittingly toiling, pros 
pecting and digging among the foot-hills and along the range. Like 
his neighbor, the farmer, he too had discovered that his ever-increas- 
ing labor tended to reward him only with constantly decreasing 


returns. The cause of the trouble lay, however, nearer home to him, 


and he was not slow to grasp it. Europe and the East had secret!) 


demonetized his metal to serve their own ends. At least so 
understood it, and from this conception of the case only a war to 
the very knife with the Money Power of the Eastern States could 
save him. Alone, he was wise enough to see, he would be powerless 
in the struggle; but, noting his farmer friend in much the same 
plight as himself, and being honestly convinced that the cause of 
both their troubles was one and the same, he resolved at once to 
enlighten his suffering brother and to draw him over to the cause of 
silver. 


Reinforcing his own natural conclusions with such general facts 
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and arguments as could apply to the farmer’s case as well, he de- 
scended forthwith from his mine in the mountains to the ranch of 
the plains. ‘There he came upon the farmer, working now in sullen 
desperation. Accosting him he asked: 

“Are you blind? Can it be possible that you are still ignorant 
of the all-too-palpable fact that, while you have been slaving here 
on the prairies, enormously increasing the products of the United 
States and therewith our necessary business exchanges, your creditor 
friends of the Kast have played you false, and that, too, the moment 
your back was turned?” 

“No,” replied the surprised farmer: “indeed I knew naught of 
this. I realized full well that my plight was wretched; but still I 
suspected no treachery.” 

Then the miner replied: “ Well, listen then, while I enlighten 
your ignorance. Instead of codperating with you in your toil, by 
establishing an ever-expanding circulating medium to carry out the 
business exchanges that you by your ever-increasing labors have 
brought to pass, these very Eastern creditors of yours, whom you so 
blindly trust, ruthlessly and in secret struck down just one-half of 
that legal circulating medium granted you by your fathers. Nay, 


more: not only have these greedy capitalists robbed you of one-half 


of your lawful money; but they have left that particular half which 
has appreciated in value and which must in the future continually 
appreciate in value.” 

Although amazed at this action on the part of the East, still the 
farmer could not yet see how all this applied directly to him, nor 
just where it struck at the root of his own troubles. The miner ex- 
pected as much, however, and, satisfied at least that he had aroused 
the farmer’s interest, he continued his questioning: 

“Can you not see that this shoe is pinching both you and me in 
exactly the same place? Consider the case abstractly for a mo- 
ment: you, by raising new products, are all the time adding to the 
number of business exchanges to be carried on in the country; while 
they, on the other hand, through the demonetization of silver, have 
already reduced by one-half the volume of the circulating medium 
necessary to facilitate such exchanges. There is in the country, 
therefore, not even half enough money left to carry on its legitimate 
business transactions, and that little which still remains is, moreover, 
constantly increasing in value from natural causes. Each bit of 


money in existence must consequently be made to do at least double 
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work, in order that all the exchanges be carried out. What you sold 
some years ago for a dollar you must now part with for fifty cents, 
in order that your Eastern buyers, forsooth, may still have enough 
fifty-cent-bits left over to purchase the extra produce you nowadays 
raise. You toil much harder and still grow no richer; they continue 
to have the same sum of money, and they give out and receive there- 
for not only all that they did before, but also the fruit of your extra 
toil.” 

The farmer still listened attentively, but was far too shrewd at first 
to be caught in any circle of reasoning so palpably vicious as this. 
“ Your own logic convicts you,” he replied, after some thought; “ for, 
if we farmers can buy with the fifty-cent-bits we now receive the very 
same amount of supplies from the Eastern manufacturers as we did 
with our dollars before, how are we any the worse off than before?” 

The miner smiled. This was the point he most wished to raise 
in order to clinch his argument. He asked: “Can you also pay 
the interest you owe these Eastern men with these self-same fifty-cent- 
bits? Have your Eastern creditors, in other words, remitted your 
indebtedness to them by one-half, even as they have reduced your 
prices? By nomeans. Your debt you must still pay to the avari- 
cious Easterner, dollar for dollar, even as you contracted. In short, 
as the currency of the land has been cut down one-half, and, inas- 
much as the half which is left is continually rising in value, your 
ease, like ours, is practically reduced to this: the harder you toil, 


the lower the prices you receive for your produce, but the higher the 
interest you must pay to your Eastern creditors; and surely this is 
unjust.” 


A ray of light then began to pierce the darkness of the farmer's 
understanding. Here, at last, was a tangible—and apparently proba- 
ble—cause of all his troubles. Naturally slow to move, however, he 
was still loath to agree to the main proposition, until he had grasped 
the efficiency of the remedy proposed. “Suppose, then, we admit,” 
he replied, “ that, as you say, such are the causes of your ills: what 
would you have us do to bring about a better state of affairs?” 

“We would have you join your cause with ours,” was the 
miner’s prompt response, “ and demand with us from the Government 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver.” 

At this point the farmer grew a trifle incredulous, again, as to the 
disinterestedness of his would-be miner ally. “It is apparent 
enough,” he objected, “ why you miners are so eager to reéstablish 
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the free coinage of your white metal at the old ratio to gold; for 
thenceforth you would be sure of receiving a steady though ficti- 
tious price for your product, even if in the future it continue to 
depreciate in value as it has done in the past. You seem, then, to 
be asking us to link our farm produce, which year by year we must 
labor even as assiduously as before to obtain, with the output of your 
mines, which on the contrary is tending to increase in volume in pro- 
portion to the labor involved. By the sweat of our brows, as I un- 
derstand it, we are to support you in comparative idleness, receiving 
in payment for three-days’ labor by us an amount of your silver at 
the old fictitious ratio which will cost you perhaps but one day’s 
labor now to extract. How, then, may I ask, will your free-coinage 
law in any way benefit us?” 

“Tn this way,” the silver-miner answered, sure of his advantage, 
and not at all disturbed by this last outbreak of his friend. “ Should 
you agree to enlist in our cause, and should we two, fighting side by 
side, gain our ultimate victory over the Gold Power of the East, then 
we silver-miners would not only at once put at the disposal of you 
farmers such an amount of money as would be sufficient to facilitate 
the business transactions that you have made necessary during the 
last twenty years, but, further, we would see to it that our labors 
among the mountains should so expand the volume of the currency 
that it keep pace henceforth with those new exchanges that your 
future agricultural toil must bring about. Not only, then, would 
you receive in the days to come continually better and better prices 
for your farm produce in the markets of the East, but you would 
also find before you, within easy reach, cheap money wherewith you 
might the more readily pay off your onerous Eastern debts,—and, 
moreover, dollar for dollar as you contracted for. It is a paucity of 
money, in short, which is at the bottom of all your woes. Now we 
offer to change all that, and, with your aid, to provide an abundant 
supply of the circulating medium, and—cheaper than ever before.” 

The silver-miner succeeded. The personal interest of the farmer 
was at last aroused. He longed now to be thoroughly convinced of 
the truth of this specious argument; so almost tremblingly he then 
asked for the final proofs. The silver-champion, expecting this, had 
come prepared. Reaching down into his leathern wallet he pulled 
forth his statistical tables, and unfolded them before his expectant 
questioner. There in long parallel columns were set forth before 
the gaze of the astonished farmer, on the one side the average gold 
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price of farm staples, and on the other the price of silver bullion, also 
expressed in gold, from the year 1873 down to the present time. 
On either side a constant, steady depreciation was at once apparent; 
but, more significant still, as the eye of the now absorbed farmer 
eagerly ran down the figures, he could not fail to notice that, year by 
year, the fall in the price of his own agricultural products had exactly 
tallied with that well-known depreciation of silver bullion that he 
himself had alluded to. Noting the impression his statistics were 
producing on his neighbor's mind, the miner continued exultantly: 

“You see your products and mine have gone their way downhill 
together. For years we two have been toiling with never-tiring 
energy, and yet, as you now perceive, we have labored for an ever- 
decreasing reward. And why is it?—you still ask. As I told you 
before, simply because the only money metal ieft us by our treacher- 
ous Eastern friends has itself been constantly rising in value. It 
must now at least be evident, from the facts themselves, that it is 
neither the produce of your farmers, nor indeed the product of our 
mines, which has really depreciated, but rather gold itself, our 
standard money, which has steadily appreciated in value.” 

The figures thus presented by the miner were not only supported 
by a host of authorities, but they were convincingly arranged. Ther 
was no longer any room for doubt; so, with the enthusiastic zest born 
of ultimate conviction, the farmer of the prairies at last joined hands 
with the silver-miner of the mountains, swearing to fight for free and 


unlimited coinage, from that time on, with all his heart and soul. 


The West thus became a unit on the silver question, with never 
a word from the East. Self-interest told the miner wherein his own 
salvation lay, and he in turn convinced the farmer by applying the 
self-same logic to his case. There being no business interests in 
this region the very existence of which does not depend upon thie 
support either of the agriculturists or of the miners, to each and 
every Westerner the free coinage of silver became at once an intensely 
personal question, involving, as they all honestly believe, that most 
sacred right to the fruits of their own toil. Against them they fancy 
they see arrayed the great Moneyed Powers of Europe and the Kast, 
ready to snatch the very bread from their mouths, and anxious 
only to shackle them more closely to their vested interests in the 
future than they have enslaved them already in the past. Can it be 
a matter of surprise, therefore, that a people who were already 


+ 
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» 
socially amalgamated should now unite in a strong political party to 
accomplish their end, especially when the personal interests and 
honest convictions of every one demand the same reform? 

At just what points the logic of the Westerner’s financial policy 
could be punctured, or, indeed, where his statistics might be proved 
fallacious and misleading, it is not my purpose here to consider, be- 
cause we are no longer dealing with an abstract question of finance, 
but are rather confronted once more in our national life by a potent 
sectional force. The specious argument of the original silver cham- 
pions has long since been lifted above the controversial stage in these 
parts. The conversion of the people has been accomplished. The 
early missionaries from the mountains have now become canonized. 
The doctrine of free silver is to-day the sacred dogma of the West, 
and all her pec yple are orthodox. 

If such be the true state of affairs, it is certainly pertinent to ask 
just now what will be the probable outcome of it all. Admitting the 
ultimate soundness of the financial views of the East, no shrewd ob- 
server can, however, fail to see that circumstances, and perhaps her 
own apathy in the matter, have placed her to-day in an extremely criti- 
cal position. Desirous though she may be for the continued use of 
silver in our currency system, she is still wise enough to recognize 
that any plan of national bimetallism would eventually land us on 
the pure silver standard, to the detriment of the business-life of the 
whole country. Could only some international agreement be reached 
in favor of silver coinage, the demands of the West might indeed be 
met and benefits accrue to all parties. With the states of Europe un- 
der an impending war-cloud, and each hoarding its gold for the emer- 
gency, this plan unfortunately can scarcely be seriously considered. 
On the other side, however, the impetuous West is pushing on, threat- 


ening to submerge the East with its very impetuosity, scorning the 


action of Gresham’s law, and scoffing at it as a ruse of the gold men. 


To uphold the financial system of the country, the East must there- 
fore check the force of the Western Silver Agitation at least till the 
European struggle is past. Were it, then, a question only between 
the East and the West, the issue might now be said to be joined. 
There is, however, another political factor to be considered. The 
South has not yet been definitely heard from on the Silver question. It 
would seem, then, that the South holds the key to the entire situation. 
Upon her ultimate alliance, indeed, may depend the final victory. 
“arly in the action the West was shrewd enough to grasp this 
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salient point, and for months past her emissaries have been hard at 
work among the plantations of the South, drumming up recruits for 
the cause of silver. Much the same arguments are now being used 
in the Southern States as were successful before in converting the 
ranchmen of the plains. Knowing that the Southern planters had 
still their heavy debt to pay, contracted during 
struction, and being convinced that they, too, had been obliged to 
sell their crops during the last twenty years in a constantly falling 
market, the Westerners, with their scheme for cheap and plentiful 
money, are once again employing that all-powerful lever of personal 
interest to shift the Southern States to their side. To win and to 
hold the South to their cause, these clever politicians have further- 
more added a free-trade plank to their original silver platform. In- 
stead of fighting for free coinage alone, the West now offers to 
broaden the campa 

against the North- 


the period of recon- 


ign and to enter into a struggle with the South 
East for “ Free Silver and Free Trade between the 


Free Americas.” St. Louis, seeing her advantage, has promised to 
codperate with the allies and become the bond of union between 
them. Asa manufacturing district and at the same time a commer- 
cial centre, St. Louis offers to receive the products of the South and 
the West, and to dispose of them by opening up a trade with the 
Spanish American Republics and the Silver-standard States of the far 
Kast. The old-time importance of the Mississippi route would thus 
be reéstablished, and St. Louis at last get the advantage of her 
geographical position. In this way the Western people hope eventu- 
ally to boycott the East and to bring her to terms. Her manufactur- 
ing interests, they say, must decline if they cut off her supply of 
raw materials; while at the same time the industries of the Mississippi 
ralley will be forced into prominence. On the basis of free silver 
and free trade, a flourishing trade must then spring up with the Silver- 
standard countries, which all need our products, and in the end the 
Eastern States will find themselves cut off from this market that they 
are so anxious to retain. Such was the plan matured during the sum- 
mer months. Since then a notable convention has been held in St. 
Louis to further the scheme, and, if we may judge from the enthusiasm 
there aroused and the resolutions adopted, it would seem indeed that 
the seeds of this fanciful project have not fallen on barren ground. 
Meantime the East continues to argue the same old abstract ques 
tion of finance; and while the East is aimlessly endeavoring to ex- 
plain to the Western people the errors of their ways, the Western 
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people in turn are quietly bringing the South to their way of think- 
ing, under the very nose of the East. Before the South, too, becomes 
solid on this silver question, should not the East now bestir herself? 
If, as the Western newspapers now say, the campaign is but begun, 
must there not be a thorough reorganization of the lines before next 
year’s Gettysburg is fought? It is time that the East should, in her 
own and the country’s interests, understand at last the political 
power of the unified West. 


Some more stable arrangement must be made in our currency 


system before long, if the credit of the country is to be upheld in its 
foreign dealings. This can no longer be done along old party lines, 
but only when the different industrial sections of the United States 
recognize each other’s wants and come more into accord. Our coun- 
try is now too large, its interests have become much too diversified, 
to be ruled from any one district or dominated by any one class. 
Just as individuality has been the life-blood of our social organism, 
so of necessity must sectionality in the future be the essence of our 
body politic. The spirit of Americanism is nowadays far too wide- 
spread to be dissipated by any local patriotism, and though indeed 
the Kast may rightly demand that one and all stand firm on the basis 
of American nationality, still she should see that, as a country, we 
can grow and be commercially powerful among our neighbors, and 
the needs of the other sections, the South, the West, and even the 
Pacific Slope, each be accorded due weight in legislation. 

The North and the South long since developed characters of their 
own, and in time each forced the other to respect its sectional convic- 
tions. Since ’49 the Pacific Slope also has been continually making 
its opinions felt, and now at last the West is raising its voice in 
Congress. Thus far she has been accorded but little attention from 
the East, and as a result she has now become rebellious. Bent on 
acquiring the ends she honestly believes to be just, she has conse- 


ii 


quently ceased to care much about the means she employs, and thus 
the present juncture has become critical. 

To the East we must look for the wisest solution of our present 
monetary problem. She can meet the issue, however, only by recog- 
nizing once for all that, though our system of government remains rep- 
resentative in character, the basis of such representation consists to-day 
not so much in the older political units—the States—as in the natural 
economic sections of the country. LINDLEY M. KEASBEY. 

Boulder, Colorado. 





ARE MORALS IMPROVING OR DETERIORATING? 


A REMARKABLE forecast, entitled “ National Life and Character,” 
has recently made its appearance, written by Charles H. Pearson, 
formerly Minister of Education in Victoria, and an author of some 
distinction. The argument of this book is that for the political and 
social world a stationary period, followed by retrogression, is soon 
to come. The onward march of civilization is certain to be checked 
by uncivilized or half-civilized peoples, and when the outreaching 
energy is thrown back upon itself, stagnation will follow, individual 
initiative will be abated, state socialism will ensue, and character will 
deteriorate. What will then occur the author does not say, and does 
not pretend to know. For the day he anticipates, sufficient will be 
the evil. 

It is always a mark of the true social philosopher, differentiating 
him from the empiric, that he examines individual character to find 
the explanation of prevailing laws, forms of government, and social 
customs. A given society is determined by the prevalent types of 
character among those forming the community. Men will act in ac- 
cordance with their dispositions established by heredity, environment 
and habit. Accordingly, Mr. Pearson gives proof of the thorough- 
ness of his study when he makes national progress or retrogression 
dependent, in its ultimate analysis, on character, and directs his in- 
quiries to ascertaining what are the influences formative of this dis 
positional force which makes society what it is. Tis conclusions are 
rather pessimistic— 

“It is now more than probable that our science, our civilization, our great 
and real advance in the practice of government, are only bringing us nearer to 
the day when the lower races will predominate in the world, when the higher 


races will lose their noblest elements, when we shall ask nothing from the day 
but to live, nor from the future but that we may not deteriorate. ” 


It is not the purpose of this article to review Mr. Pearson’s extremely 
interesting book, but to discuss a topic suggested by it, which is also 
in the minds of many other thinkers at the present time; namely, 


whether the influences which make human beings what they are, in 
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our day and generation, are such as to improve the social order, or 
are disintegrative of it. Are enlightened people of to-day more moral 
than they were under the régime of authority,—authority of State or 
Church? Or has the inauguration of an era of greater individual free- 
dom of action and of thought brought with it a decline in morality? 

This inquiry is of importance because if we have society at all we 
must have morality; for morality involves conduct of individuals 
toward one another, and requires such action as will enable people to 
dwell together in a community. If we become impatient and say, 
“We will have nothing of society; all we want is liberty ”; we shall 
discover that humanity, being of two sexes, will inevitably form at 
least the family, which is the beginning of society. Moreover, we 
cannot escape the gregariousness of the race, the natural appetite of 
man for the company of his fellows. This being so, we shall further 
learn that the very condition (and the guarantee) of individual lib- 
erty, is social liberty, which is the limited right of each to do the 
things all may do, and of all to do what any one may do. It is 
necessary for the liberty of each individual that the liberty of all be 
respected ; otherwise he is in danger of losing the advantages he hopes 
to gain from the social state. He is without security. Thus, when 
man comes to demand the highes degree of individual liberty, he 
finds that practically he can attain it only under the limitations of a 
complete and equal social li erty. 

If, then, the question propounded above be of importance, it 
certainly is of consequence to ascertain clearly in what morality con- 
sists. It may be suspected that over the ambiguities of the term, 
and misunderstandings respecting its true meaning, has arisen much 
of the contrariety of opinion as to the prevalence of good and bad 
morals at different times. There has been a persistent determination 
to limit the meaning of “ morality” in one way or another, instead of 
giving it a broad signification which enables us to form ethical rules 
that apply universally. Among the ancients, we know, virtue meant 
courage. Sometimes loyalty to the king is the supreme test of mo- 
rality. Among women very extensively, and frequently among men, 
‘immorality” signifies sexual irregularity. They say, “ This person 
is a defaulter, is cruel to his wife, is a drunkard, but he is not im- 


moral.” A great many religious teachers believe and inculcate the 


doctrine that there can be no morality in thought, word, or deed, 
except under the inspiration of the spirit of God in the soul. As 


some hold, the same act may be moral or immoral, according to its 
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motive. Burning heretics was at one time ethically justified, while 
acts which involve no injury to anyone except the person committing 
them have been, and still are, denounced as the worst immorality. 
So, it readily appears that the question whether the world is gaining 
or losing in morality will have to be answered very differently, ac- 
cording to the point of view as to the meaning of the term. 

Without going into a discussion of the different ethical theories 
and the Rule of Right and Wrong as deduced from them, we cannot 
avoid seeing that the hedonistic, or social welfare, doctrine has been 
increasingly, and more and more decisively, superseding those notions 
which make moral conduct dependent on obedience to authority. 
Quite irrespective of theoretical truth, which we are not now concerned 
to establish, the fact is, people generally obey the Ten Commandments, 
so far as they do obey, not because Jehovah enjoined them, but be- 
‘ause it is for the common interest that men should not kill, steal, or 
commit perjury. We ourselves must do only those things which we 
can permit others to do. Hence, now that the tablets of the law, 
written with the finger of God, have been shattered, those are not 
wanting who cry out against the hopeless and ever-increasing de- 
pravity of a world which has gone a-wandering after other deities or 
refuses even to set up an altar to the Unknown God. 

It may be freely admitted that, so far as moral or immoral con- 
duct is to be judged by rules, ordinances, or customs which receive 
their sanction from merely religious or ecclesiastical authority, there 
has been a very complete and even startling lapse from former condi- 
tions. From this point of view, we may note deterioration of moral 
sentiment in the increased feeling against established churches, for 
example. The problem, where they exist, is rapidly resolving itself 
into a question of how to get rid of them with the least trouble and 
disturbance. The abolition of all privileges to churches and the 
clergy may, on the same line of reasoning, be considered as evincive 
of a decline of moral sentiment. Coming down to personal matters, 
so also may be viewed the increasing reluctance to attend church on 
the Sabbath and the growing inclination to go fishing on that day. 
Fishing on Sunday is prohibited by penal statute in the State of 


New York. It is thus a crime, but most people do not consider 
it immoral and many disregard the law without the slightest com- 


punction. Hence, from all such circumstances theological arguments 
may be brought forward to prove moral decadence. If this line of 
argument is sound the civilized world is, indeed, growing worse; 
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and the universality of sin among people of grades of intelligence 
above that of the Russian peasant must unhesitatingly be conceded. 
But if the criterion of morality be the stability of the social order, 
the prosperity and happiness of the community, an entirely different 
picture is presented. The broader inference may be drawn that the 
greater the general welfare, the more perfect the morality. That this 
argument will be objected to with vehemence I doubt not; but I am 
convinced that it is a perfectly valid one and will stand the test of 
full examination, though I can do little more than suggest it, within 
the limits of the present article. The greater the amount of happi- 
ness in the community generally, the more clear is the evidence that 
individuals act at least according to the maxim, Do not unto others as 
you would not have them do to you. There is at any rate no in- 
fringement of others’ rights. And, as it is often argued with some 
force that men will not refrain from injuring others unless they have 
within a benevolent spirit prompting them to do good, so it is legiti- 
mate to infer the moral intent from the negative conduct. But this 
is not all. No community flourishes unless there is active codpera- 
tion. Each does something for all and all do something for each. 
Increasing prosperity thus means more thorough codperation. This 
last does not occur without the desire to assist, without pleasure im 
another’s good fortune and not in his woe. The objects of life which 
people set before them include the welfare of their neighbors. They 
have an interest in the thrift of others. Village pride, civic pride, 
neighborhood pride, all come into play, and the general morality is 
improved. Thus a rise in the level of happiness and general welfare 
in the community eventually carries with it and implies a morai gain. 
This principle, however, must not be applied without generalizing 
from all the facts and including a wide enough range of data. Where 
there are great inequalities of condition, we ought not to argue from 


the upper classes. We must not say, for example, that morality is 


improving in New York, because fine residences are increasing in 
number, or because the rich are becoming richer. The poorer classes 
must be considered. If we ascertain that they are becoming more 
miserable, we shall find a decline of morals somewhere. If, on the 
other hand, they are moving upward in the social and economic 
scale, the argument of improved moral condition holds good. It is 
the general level, the average status of the community, that is to be 
taken into account. 


A good social order involves security in the fundamental rights 
38 
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of life, liberty and property. The change from a militant to an 
industrial civilization, wherever it occurs, diminishes the chances of 
that greatest disorganizer of society, that breeder of the worst and 
most dreadful immoralities—war. Wherever this ceases to be a 
danger pressing upon the minds of the citizens, the most terrible in- 
juries which human beings can inflict upon each other are reduced to 


isolated and occasional cases, instead of being perpetrated by whole- 


sale. It is sometimes said that war develops the highest virtues— 
patriotism, bravery, self-abnegation of all sorts. So it does: it would 
be a pity if it did not have some compensations. Nevertheless, kill- 
ing and the torture of human beings are its method, and the murder- 
ing of those who have never harmed their murderers. It may be a 
more virtuous act to shoot a man who never even insulted you, with 
whom in fact you have not the slightest acquaintance, than to kill 
one who has given you provocation; but neither act can be said 
to fulfil that altruistic rule of conduct in which Jesus of Nazareth 
summed up the moral law. Warfare is the exclusion of all morality; 
and the fact that, when the battle is over, moral conduct returns does 
not make the killing any more ethical. 

If it had been the case that the decline of authority, monarchical 
or ecclesiastical, had resulted in more frequent appeals to arms in 
civilized societies, either in foreign contests or intestine commotions 
resulting in anarchic conditions, it might be urged that men cannot 
be trusted with liberty. But, allowing for exceptions and surveying 
the whole field, the result has been exactly contrary. The United 
States will be taken as the prominent example among the nations of 
the earth. The probabilities of any disturbance of the peace are so 
small, security of life and property is so great, that government is 
neglected. People are too busy to look after political affairs. If 
bad men get into office, men laugh and express themselves in con- 
temptucus terms, but feel no alarm. They know that the commercial 
and industrial aims of a nation in which the profession of the soldier 
is merged in that of the policeman, preclude serious disorder. Riots 
there may be on special occasions; but there is no threatening of lib- 
erty, no one who, as Czesar used to say in accusation of Gallic leaders, 
is plotting “ new things.” The very fact that wealthy and intelligent 
citizens neglect politics shows increased security, a more stable con- 
dition. This in its turn goes to prove a better moral disposition on 
the part of individuals, such a character as not only justifies the re 
moval of the restraints of authority heretofore imposed, but encour- 
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ages the belief that the sphere of governmental action can safely, and 
will be, still further limited. 


What is true regarding personal safety, and immunity from as- 
sault, is equally true of property. Ownership of land is secure and 
personal effects are generally safe. Crimes against private property 


are not on the increase in civilized countries, and certainly not in the 
United States. The occupations of robbery and theft are difficult 
and unremunerative. There are easier ways to make money. Few 
men choose to be robbers, and when they do they reoret their choice; 
nor is thieving becoming any more popular as an industrial pursuit. 
On the artistic side it has developed somewhat, like all other occupa- 
tions, but there is not much in it except perhaps when pursued for 
its own sake irrespective of results. Possibly, with some, vice as 
well as virtue may be its own reward. 

When we come to public peculation, it must be confessed, de- 
Inocracy does not appear to advantage. The use of public office for 
private ends, the neglect of duties, eagerness to get hold of public 
money for individual benefit, whether it be in subsidies, lucrative 
contracts, undeserved pensions or sinecure offices, are conspicuous 
enough and do not indicate high moral tone. But all these are the 
peculiar vices of industrial and commercial competition, in which 
money-getting is the chief end of efforts. In the United States they 
have not led to crimes of violence, and where they have been flagrantly 
exhibited they have been rebuked and the offenders punished. Pro- 
fessor Bryce, in his work entitled, “ The American Commonwealth,” 
asserts that in the last twenty-five years there has been a decided im- 
provement in the management of city administrations, where dishon- 
esties of the kind we are considering are most frequent and prom- 
inent. This view is confirmed by President Low, who contributes to 
the book, and must, I think, be sustained by any careful observer. 
As to the whole country, the same authority believes that political 
morality is gaining ground rather than declining. 

Growing out of that misconception of the meaning of morality to 
which I have made allusion, it will be contended that the loss of re- 
spect for authority, particularly religious authority, has taken away 
that uplifting force which alone prevents men and women from sink- 
ing to depths of bestiality in the matter of personal morals. It must 
not be forgotten that the measure of morality and immorality in con- 
duct is the injury to others. Hence a direct wrong is more immoral 
than an ir lirect one. He who steals my purse does a deed of greater 
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immorality than he who visits the saloon and goes away in a state of 
intoxication. The business-man who cheats his fellow in the street 
should not be considered less immoral in that act than when he spends 
his evening ina house of harlotry. This may be news to some people. 
If so, it is news which ought to be more widely disseminated. For cen- 
turies the church covered up its own oppressions and extortions, its 
lust for power and wealth, attained by grinding the face of the poor, 
by preaching the worst punishments of hell for personal indulgence— 
which, however, could be commuted to a fine payable in this world. 
The same delusion exists in many quarters to-day. The pious church 
man who will lie and defraud in business, taking every advantage of 
ignorance or weakness, striking from the poor man’s hand his daily 
bread, believes himself “moral”; while he denounces the “ ‘mmo- 
rality” of the wretch he sees in the gutter, who, maybe, has gone to 
destruction because he has found respectable people holding the moral 
law to be comprised in the ideas that “ business is business,” and that 
self-indulgence deprives men even of the right to live! In Paris, it 
is said, the police generally arrest the man who is run over by a vehi- 
cle in the street. This seems to be the principle on which society 
deals with its outcasts. 

But though we must relegate to a secondary position, in the list of 
:mmoralities, personal appetitive indulgences, we are by no means to 
lose sight of their deleterious effects upon character and thus of their 
indirect injurious effect. Yet, if the maxim, Jn vino veritas, conveys 
a truth, and if. in his cups a man reveal a brutal nature, that nature 

yas there before the liquor brought it out, and we must find the 
cause of it farther back. That cause is nothing else than “ man’s in- 
humanity to man,” the predatory disposition to injure and kill, the 
determination to crowd the weaker to the wall, which it has been the 
mission of civilization to soften, and which it may eradicate. When, 
therefore, in their desire for liberty, men fall victims to destructive 
habits, we must be careful to place the burden of blame where it be- 
longs. If we do this, we shall very often find that the immorality 
lies not so much with the weaker who is crushed as with the stronger 
who flings him to the ground. The brutality with which advantage 
is taken of the weaker and the blame of his failures thrown upon 


him, is appalling. Personal indulgence is only the solace for defeat, 
the sole relief from a pitiless fate. And in case of crime, the deter- 
mining causes are too little considered. It will usually be found that 
there is some wrong at the back of the evil deed, which .omeone in 
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particular, or society in general, has committed against the criminal, 
and which it is the business of society to consider. Though punish- 
ment be inflicted upon the prisoner at the bar, it is our business to 
understand and, if possible, to prevent, those wrongs inflicted by 
prosperity and power upon poverty and weakness which drive men 
to desperation and breed crimes, and even revolutions. 

Yet impartial observation of the facts will, 1 am persuaded, show 
that personal morals are everywhere improving under conditions of 
greater freedom. In the matter of drunkenness there is a very 
marked gain in America, even in spite of strong prohibitionist move- 
ments and their temporary successes; for such movements must be 
regarded as practically increasing the evils they assume to combat. 
Prohibition, however, is now generally acknowledged to be a failure. 


It must be so, like every attempted regulation of personal habits by 


law, because it is resented as an infringement upon liberty. 

Sexual morality generally has been enforced rather by ecclesiasti- 
cal than by secular authority. In militant nations, irregularity has 
always been winked at among soldiers and sometimes openly encour- 
aged. It will be remembered that when the Duke of Alva, in his 
holy war, led his army of ten thousand men across the Alps into 
the Netherlands, he took with him two thousand women, regularly 
assigned to his different divisions. The corruption of courts at vari- 
ous times and places need only be alluded to. The polygamies of 
kings are notorious. The condition of affairs among ecclesiastics, in 
monasteries and nunneries, is also a matter of history. Taking all 
these facts into consideration, he who claims that, as the world be- 
comes more emancipated from authority, sexual vice increases, would 
seem almost wilfully blind. Great cities always exhibit a consider- 
able amount of this sort of immorality and always have exhibited it. 
But in the smaller places, in the country generally, the sentiment 
concerning those subjects is such that unreasonable intolerance is 
more to be feared than too great laxity. I am inclined to think that 
the larger freedom allowed to women in the, United States, their 
mingling with men in all sorts of occupations, has tended to impair, 
and often to abolish, that reticence and modesty which many consider 
so great a charm in woman. But with this go an increased self- 
reliance and self-knowledge, which prevent deceit and betrayal and 
impress very strongly the necessity of prudence. 

If, therefore, we study profoundly the source and meaning of the 
moral law, if we look at the facts which the history of mankind 
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presents to us, we shall be forced to the conclusion, not only that 
morality has improved under freedom from the restraints of authority, 
but that without such freedom nothing worthy of the name of moral- 
ity is possible. Nevertheless, so far as the American nation is con- 
cerned, if, as Professor Bryce says, “we may look forward to the 
future, not indeed without anxiety, when we mark the clouds that 
hang on the horizon, yet with a hope that is stronger than anxiety” ; 
still we ought ever to keep before us the grounds of our fear, with 
the view of applying what remedies we can; erecting beacon-lights 
even if we cannot steer the ship. 

The philosophy of social life teaches us, as we have seen, that the 
perfection of individual liberty can be attained only through the limi- 
tations of social liberty which recognize the organic unity of society. 
The same philosophy declares that social liberty cannot be secured 
save through equality of rights. But it is also true that equality of 
rights can be maintained only through equality of power. Hence, 
in our industrial state, freedom and morality also must be preserved, 


if at all, through an equalization of industrial and social conditions. 


This view I have elsewhere elaborated.’ It is also the leading thought 
of a work which ought to be read as an antidote to, or at least a cor- 
rective of, Mr. Pearson’s “ National Life and Character.” This work 
is “ Civilization and Progress,” by John Beattie Crozier. The author 
maintains, in a powerful argument, that a rise in men’s ideals is made 
possible only by successive equalizations of their material and social 
conditions. He shows how, after the old feudal concentration of 
authority and power was broken down, a new tendency arose to an 
industrial concentration, no less pernicious, which must also, and 
which will, be destroyed by equalizing material conditions, and thus 
will prepare a way for a better and higher social régime than history 
has yet recorded. The concentration of wealth, which is another 
form of power, must be dissipated. The conditions of men as to 
property, social and industrial power, must be equalized; their com- 
parative equality in these respects must be established, as equal- 
ity before the law was secured. The tyranny of the sword has 
been abolished; so must be the despotism of plutocracy. In other 
words, liberty must be real and not nominal, practical and not the- 
oretical. Until then, we have no perfect social freedom and no com- 
plete morality. 

A further cause of discouragement must be noted. In our insist- 


1“Social Progress,” Longmans, Green & Co., 1890. 
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ence upon rights we are losing the sense of duty. People do not 
consider what they owe to bea matter of their own concern, but rather 
the business of their creditors. This habit of mind is destructive 
of moral character. Its prevalence is the greatest evil in the Ameri- 
can democracy to-day. To correct it and to restore the ideals and 
imperatives of duty is the most important problem before us. Presi- 
dent Seelye, of Amherst Co'-ege, in an article entitled, “ Dynamite as 
a Factor of Civilization,” aliudos to a self-regulating principle, which, 
however, he confounds with the mandates of institutional power— 


“That principle of authority in every soul, which is, says Richard Hooker, 
‘laid up in the bosom of God’; which commands, says Cicero, ‘what ought to 
be done’ ; which declares, says Demosthenes, ‘what is just and honorable’ ; and 
whose utterances, says Sophocles, ‘are not of to-day, nor of yesterday, and no 
man can tell when they came,’ is able to secure the supremacy it claims.” 


True: but the principle of authority is one of a self-regulated, auto- 
nomic character, and never was and never will be effective when im 
posed from without, under any constraint. External pressure may 
have a temporary value, but must humanity be esteemed to be hope- 
lessly bad save when held under tutelage? The most of us will prefer 
to believe that the cure for the evils of liberty is more liberty. So 
far as we are able to see from the lessons of history, there is no other 
remedy. Vinet declares— 


“It is the glory of the gospels, not that they furnish to us a new morality, 
but that they give us a power to practise the old.” 


This power 1s certainly needed; but whether the gospels give it or 
not is a question. They certainly do not furnish it universally, per- 
haps because their exponents insist on turning their spirit of freedom 
into the submission of devotees to ecclesiasticism. But, if the power 
be there, let someone, who does not think of himself more highly 
than he ought to think, reveal it unto our rational intelligence. If 
it is not there, let us seek it somewhere else. It is surely to be 
found; for it is indicated to us in those ideals which, beyond the 
struggles and exigencies of the present, are ever bringing into our 
souls the presence of the immortal and eternal, wherein are order and 
peace. 

DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON. 





DIRECTIONS AND VOLUME OF OUR LITERARY 
ACTIVITIES. 


W8HILE in no age of American literature has there been so much 
writing and publishing as at the present time, there is to be observed 
a strong drift toward new methods of reaching the public mind. A 
few years ago, periodicals devoted mainly to literature were few, 
authors relied almost wholly upon the book-publishing market for 
their wares, and the modern “literary syndicate” was unknown. 
The recent increase of periodicals devoted wholly or mainly to litera- 
ture has been phenomenal. In 1883 there were published in the 
United States 428 reviews, magazines, and other periodicals of this 
class; in 1893 there are no less than 1051. Still greater has been 
the increase of periodicals devoted to science, invention, transporta- 
tion, and the technical arts, this class numbering 146 ten years ago, 
while now there are 611 covering the same field, or new fields under 
those general heads. Of law periodicals the growth has been from 
43 in 1883 to 60 in 1893. Medical and hygienic science exhibit 
an increase from 121 to 201 in the last decade. There have been 
many new periodicals started to meet the wants of special workers, 
as, for example, authors, actors, typewriters, stenographers, engineers, 
electricians, telegraphers, photographers, jewellers, lumbermen, iron- 
workers, cabinet-makers, and even bicyclists, all of whom have 
their special journals. So wide and copious has become the informa- 
tion diffused by periodicals, that it is held by many that books on 
the related subjects have chances of far less sales than formerly. 

The salient fact that the periodical press absorbs year by 


year more of the talent which might otherwise be expended upon 


literature of more permanent form is abundantly obvious. 

tendency has both its good and its evil results. On the one hand, 
the best writing-ability is often drawn out by magazines and journals, 
which are keen competitors for attractive matter and for known rep- 
utations, and sometimes they secure both in combination. On the 
ether hand, it is a notable fact that writers capable of excellent work 
eften do great injustice to their reputations by producing too hastily 
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articles written to order, instead of the well-considered and ripe fruits 
of their literary skill. Whether the brief article answering the 
limits of a magazine or a review is apt to be more or less superficial 
than a book treating the same topic, is a question admitting of differ- 
ing views. If the writer is capable of skilful condensation without 
loss of grace of composition or graphic power, then the article, meas- 
ured by its influence upon the public mind, must be preferred to the 
more diffuse treatise of the book. It has the immense advantage of 
demanding far less of the reader’s time; and, whenever its conclusions 
are stated in a masterly way, its impression should be quite as lasting 
as that of any book treating a similar theme. Such is doubtless the 
effect of the abler articles written for periodicals, which are more 
condensed, and full of matter in speedily available form, than the 
average book of the period. In this sense it is a misuse of terms to 
call the review article ephemeral, or to treat the periodicals containing 
them as perishable literary commodities, which served their turn with 


the month or year that produced them. On the contrary, the expe- 


rience of librarians shows that the most sought-for and most useful 
coutributions to the elucidation of any subject are frequently found, 
not in the books written upon it, but in the files of current periodicals, 
or in those of former years. Itis especially to be noted that the book 
may frequently lose its adaptation and its usefulness by lapse of time, 
the progress of events, and the onward march of science, while the 
article is apt to reflect the latest light which can help to illustrate the 
subject. 

While, therefore, there is always a liability of finding many crude 
and sketchy contributions in the literature of the periodical press, its 
conductors are ever on the alert to reduce to a minimum the weak or 
unworthy offerings, and to secure a maximum of articles embodying 
mature thought and fitexpression. The pronounced tendency toward 
short methods in every channel of human activity is reflected in the 
constantly multiplying series of periodical publications. 

The publishing activities of the times are taking on a certain co- 
yperative element which was not formerly known. ‘The ~* literary 
syndicate” has been developed by degrees into one of the most far- 
reaching agencies for popular entertainment. The taste for short 
stories, in place of the ancient three-volume novel, has been culti- 
vated even in conservative England, and has become so widespread 
in the United States that very few periodicals which deal in fiction 
at all are without their stories begun and finished in a single issue. 
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The talent required to produce a fascinating and successful fiction in 
this narrow compass is a peculiar one, and while there are numerous 
failures there are also a surprising number of successes. Well- 
written descriptive articles, too, are in demand, and special cravings 
for personal gossip and lively sketches of notable living characters 
are manifest. That perennial interest which mankind and woman- 
kind evince in every individual whose name, for whatever reason, has 
become familiar, supplies a basis for an inexhaustible series of light 
paragraphic articles. Another fruitful field for the “syndicate” 
composition is brief essays upon any topics of the times, the fash- 
ions, notable events or new inventions, public charities, education, 
governmental doings, current political movements, etc. These ap- 
pear, almost simultaneously, in many different periodicals scattered 
throughout:the country, under the copyright imprimatur, which warns 
off all journals from republishing which have not subscribed to the 
special “ syndicate” engaging them. Thus each periodical secures, at 
extremely moderate rates, contributions which are frequently written 
by the most noted and popular living writers, who, in their turn, are 
much better remunerated for their work than they would be for the 
same amount of writing if published in book-form. Whether this 
now popular method of attaining a wide and remunerative circulation 
for their productions will prove permanent, is less certain than that 
many authors now find it the surest road to a profitable employment 
of their pens. That it rarely serves to introduce unknown writers of 
talent to the reading world, may be laid to the account of the eager- 
ness of the “ syndicates” to secure names that enjoy notoriety. 

In the field of book literature there appears a marked tendency 
toward the reproduction of standard authors, and this may be hailed 
as a wholesome symptom both of the public taste and of the judg- 
ment of publishers which caters to it. In general terms it may be 
said that this is an age of compilation rather than of creation. Th« 
multitude of single volumes and of libraries containing selections 
from the great masters of prose and verse is literally without end 
No great original works in the field of imaginative literature hav: 
recently appeared. It is gratifying to find, amid the great and 
hitherto unexampled fertility of production in the publishing world, 
that books which may properly be termed classics are still demanded 
and are still read. The day is far distant when such poets as Homer, 


Dante, and Shakespeare, such historians as Gibbon, Hume, Macau- 
lay, Prescott, and Parkman, and such novelists as Sir Walter Scott, 
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Balzac, Thackeray, and Hawthorne, will cease to be read. The con- 
stant consumption by the reaaing world of new editions of standard 
authors in ever more attractive styles of printing, binding, and illus- 
tration, is proof of the ultimate soundness of the public taste. Our 
leading publishers of the conservative class are continually bringing 
out, and working over in different styles of manufacture, the works 
of their best writers, thus tending both to create and to supply that 
demand for the choicest literature which all should delight in foster- 
ing. Publishers who neglect this permanent mine of profit, and are 
continually on the alert for the newest books, often find such enter- 
prises more productive of experience than of pecuniary profit. The 
publisher who is ever eager for “a great hit” commonly makes many 
costly mistakes, and reaches his aim but seldom, if ever. 

Of the publications of any period, how many ever arrive at the 
honor of republication? How many are found worthy of a reprint 
by the generation immediately succeeding? And will any one learned 
in the history of literature tell us how many, outof all the candidates 
for immortality, ever reach it by the suffrage of succeeding cen- 
turies calling for new editions? Is it not the fate of at least ninety- 
nine in a hundred writers to find a place among the myriads of 
forgotten volumes that slumber upon the shelves of the great li- 
braries of the world? It is the melancholy fate of most writers to 
survive their own literary reputation. Not the least among the evils 
of that eagerness to be seen in print which afflicts so many writers is 
the utter unconsciousness of its subjects as to the worthless and ephem- 
eral character of their productions. A moderate acquaintance with 
the literature of the past might spare these unsophisticated authorlings 
the trouble of putting pen to paper. Works that stand the test of 
criticism and secure the verdict of the ages are not made in a day. 

Some of the more prolific fields of publishing activity within the 
year 1893 may be briefly noted. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago has already been 
fruitful in publications diffusing the graphic knowledge of the vast 
exhibition of taste and industry of all nations brought together in 
1893. Editions de luze illustrating all departments of industry and 
art are issued in surprising numbers, by Eastern as well as by West- 
ern publishers, and will be widely circulated through subscription 
agents as well as through the ordinary channels of the book-trade. 
Many of these are costly and beautiful works of art, which will 
possess more than a passing interest. 
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The great prominence recently given to financial questions has 
naturally led to a large activity in the publication of monographs 
upon banks, silver, paper currency, standards of value, tariff, taxa- 
tion, and all the subsidiary questions of economics involving the vital 
issues which have distracted Congress and almost convulsed the nation. 
What is called “ the campaign of education” has been carried on with 
vigor, and both knowledge and misinformation have been scattered 
abundantly far and wide throughout the country. 

The increasing number of publications on local history and gen- 
ealogy is noteworthy. The tendency to comr.emorate in permanent 
records not only the men of the past, but those of to-day, is con- 
stantly growing, while books recording the origin, development, and 
resources of cities, towns, and counties continually add to our his- 
torical literature. Many publications in the direction of serious 
studies offset to a considerable degree the flood of fictitious literature 
which is always a leading element in the publications of any period. 
The historical spirit becomes annually more and more widely diffused, 
and neglected periods of history or events in local annals are written 
up, increasing the country’s store of information by works of perma- 
nent value. 

While the international copyright system has undoubtedly dimin- 
ished to a considerable degree the circulation of the works of foreign 
authors which might otherwise have found a larger and more produc- 


tive market in America, it must be conceded that many enterprising 


British publishers have been induced to bring out copyright editions 
of their authors in the United States, and that this tendency is on 
the increase. <A noticeable feature of the workings of the interna- 
tional copyright is an increased activity in the translation into Eng- 
lish of works in the French, German, Italian, Russian, and Scandi 
navian languages. There is much fresh and original production in 
those countries, and their authors are gradually coming to make 
arrangements with publishers (now that protection gives them an 
interest in foreign markets) to have their works reproduced in 
English, and circulated both in Great Britain and America. This 
widening of the area of copyright is the result of international 
arrangements brought about by the law of 1891. Another effect, in 
part, of the new law is found in the diminution and almost entire 
cessation of the abundance of cheaply published trash in the guise of 
fiction which formerly flooded the country. 
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The literary activity of the times, as measured by the entries for 
copyright at Washington, would appear to be on the increase, since 
the publications registered for 1893 exceeded by some 3,000 those 
for the corresponding period of 1892. The number of publications 
of all kinds entered in 1892 was 54,735, while the aggregate of copy- 
rights in 1882 (ten years previous) was only 22,918. But this 
standard of comparison would be largely misleading if it were not 
mentioned that the heavy share of increase in copyright publications 
covers musical compositions and works of graphic art, as well as 
books, periodicals, etc. The weekly catalogue that is printed of 
books and other publications received at the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress covers necessarily only the briefest title-entry of each, with 
the names of the author and proprietor, thus furnishing by no means 
a full bibliographical description of the publications. The reason for 
this brevity is that these lists must be issued immediately upon receipt 
of the publications, in order to serve as an aid to customs officers in 
intercepting the importation of pirated editions. A moderate number 
of these catalogues are also subscribed for to supply early informa- 
tion of the appearance of new publications, periodicals, books, musi- 
cal compositions, etc. 

It may perhaps be regarded as some indication of the value of 
property in printed matter that there is an ever-increasing number of 
periodicals which protect the contents of their issues by copyright 
entry. This extends not only to most magazines and reviews, but 
to multitudes of weekly periodicals as well as to several daily news- 
papers. 

The cases in which authors lose their rights to their productions, 
and perhaps the profit thereon, by publication in periodicals without 
the protection of copyright, have been very numerous. Thus, the 
early productions of Mark Twain, Frances Hodgson Burnett, and many 
others have been reprinted in book form without their consent, depriv- 
ing the writers not only of pecuniary reward, but of the sometimes 
more important right of revision which equitably belongs to the author 
only. 

It may not have occurred to many writers otherwise well-informed, 
that anything printed in a periodical not protected by copyright entry 
becomes thereby public property. And, if we may judge from the 
large number of imperfect or informal announcements of copyright 
that get printed, in cases where copyright protection has been sup- 
posed to exist, there is a very general ignorance as to what is neces- 
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sary to such protection. ‘To print the word “ Copyright” in or upon 
any publication is not a valid announcement that such publication is 
exclusive property. The law explicitly requires that the name of the 
person claiming ownership, and the year of entering the claim, shall 
be printed,—thus: “ Copyright, 1893, by John Smith” ; otherwise no 
suit for recovery of damages can be maintained in an action for 
infringement. 

Many copyright lectures and condensed outlines of scientific study 
appear from the press, usually in a more private or restricted method 
of publication than the mass of literature which gets advertised. 
These helps to education serve a most useful purpose, and the culti- 
vation of every field in science and literature is helped forward by 
those who contribute them to the information of their audiences. 
Lectures publicly delivered, which may be and often are valuable 
property to their authors, are frequently appropriated by the news- 
papers, either in full or approximately full reports. 

The question, How many books have ever been printed? has fre- 
quently attracted the curious in literary statistics. The following 
estimate of the number existing in all languages in 1822 is given in 
Peignot’s “ Manuel de Bibliophile,” vol. I (Paris, 1823). 


Number of works issued from the invention of printing, 
(about 1450) to 1536 ........ Ep Ce 42,000 
Number printed in the second century ‘from the invention of 
printing, 1536-1636 ee 
Number printed in the third century from the invention of 
printing, 1636-1736. eek , 225, 000 
Number printed in the fourth century ‘from the 
printing, 1736-1822... rg , , 839, 960 


The figures for the first century were obtained by diligent computation 
from Maittaire, Panzer, and other catalogues of early printed books, 
and publications of the fifteenth century. Passing, then, to the last 
century, and availing himself of all the literary and bibliographical 
journals, catalogues of booksellers and of libraries, etc., he arrives at 
the figures quoted, viz.: 1,839,960. Using these two results as a 
basis for computing the two satermediate centuries, of which no closer 
estimate could be made, from defect of data, the compiler calculates the 
product of each quarter century in progressive ratio, and obtains the 
above result. Then, estimating each work at an average of three vol- 
umes, the total amount of printed literature up to 1822 is about 
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eleven millions of volumes, remaining to occupy our leisure hours, 
in all the public and private libraries of the world. This calculation 
makes no account of duplicates, dealing only with the multitude of 
different works which have come from the press in the four centuries 
since the art of printing was invented. Nor does it embrace manu- 
scripts, of which so many thousands exist in libraries unpublished, 
and likely ever to remain so. 

These statistics, like so many other manipulations of figures 
which “ cannot lie,” may be set down as more curious than valuable. 
Peignot, himself a learned critic and bibliographer, who simply 
records the figures without indorsing them, considers the estimate ex- 
aggerated, the facts vague, and their verification impossible. One 
unknown quantity in the problem is the great number of books that 
have perished utterly, from the ceaseless ravages of fire, mice, mould, 
and other destroyers. Still, when we consider some of the striking 
examples of literary fecundity, the figures do not seem too startling. 
The Germans already recko. up more than five thousand distinct 
works relating to Goethe alone, who died within sixty years. Peig- 
not declares that more than eighty thousand separate works on the 
history of France had appeared up to his day. How many legions of 
volumes does the reader imagine will yet appear on the subject of our 
Civil War? 


AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD. 


BRITISH INVESTORS AND AMERICAN CURRENCY 
LEGISLATION. 


RECENT legislation in the United States has had so vital a bearing 
upon British interests at home, in India, in America, and in the far 
East, that it has been followed with keen interest even by men who 
do not in ordinary circumstances pay much attention to controversies 
on the currency or to theories of finance. The decline in the value 
of silver has been so great, and has so profoundly affected British 
commerce and British investments abroad, that, theory or no theory, 
monometallist as well as bimetallist has been compelled 


to regard 
the silver question seriously, and to pay close attention to all matters 


affecting it. Theorists have found immense interest in the fact that 
the Indian Government has been forced into experimental legislation 
with a view to giving a fictitious international value to the rupee at 
the very time when the United States has been compelled to admit 
that it is beyond even its power to maintain the price of silver bul 
lion at an abnormal level. Men whose pecuniary interests have bee: 
and are directly or indirectly affected by the development of events 
in America have not troubled themselves about theory, but have been 
awaiting anxiously the repeal of the silver-purchase law and the dis- 
closure of the policy that is to take its place. They regarded the 
dilatory action of the Senate with impatient astonishment bordering 
on indignation; for, though Englishmen are accustomed to obstruction 
in the House of Commons, the House of Lords, whatever its othe 
faults, never wastes time in the discharge of its legislative functions 
and the spectacle of an upper house consuming months of precious 
time while the whole trade and industry of the country was paralyzed 
by the delay was a revelation of a defect in the American legisla- 
tive system, the existence of which had not been previously realized 
However disappointing and irritating the procedure of the Senat 
may have been, it cannot be said to have ever produced in England 
any serious doubt as to the ultimate result. From the day when the 
policy of repeal was formally enunciated, to the end of the struggle, 
there was a strong conviction that the controversy could have only 
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one result. Possibly this feeling was not so much due to faith in 
the firmness of the President and in the wisdom of the legislature, as 
to the all-pervading belief that there was no other way out of the 
financial impasse than by the door of repeal, and that perforce it must 
be taken. Throughout the whole financial and commercial world 
there was only one opinion as to the disastrous results that must ensue 


if the compulsory purchase of silver was insisted upon. That opinion, 


expressed in its most extreme form, was that it would lead to national 
bankruptcy, and no one for a moment believed that the United States, 
however reluctant prejudicially to affect the silver States by legisla- 
tion, would fall into the folly of the other alternative. And, as the 
belief that persistence in the compulsory monthly purchase of silver 
would lead to financial, commercial, and industrial disaster was uni 
versal, so the conviction that the repeal of the purchase clauses would 
be the first step toward a more healtly system of finance was also 
universal. The immediate effect of repeal upon prices of United 
States securities held in England was a decline in value, but this, to 
those who are familiar with the causes of such movements, was only 
confirmatory of the fact that confidence was previously felt in the 
ultimate issue. The success of the President's policy had been so 
confidently anticipated that speculators had bought American securi- 
ties to the utmost extent that their capital and credit would permit, and 
were holding on to their bargains in expectation of reaping enhanced 
profits when the repeal became an actual fact. There was then a 
scramble to secure profits, and the rush to sell brought about the fall 
in prices that accompanied the surrender of the Senate 

Speculators are keen to perceive in advance what will help to 
raise or depress prices, and the fact that, as soon as the silver-purchase 
repeal bill was carried, they hastened to sell, indicated to a nicety the 
general opinion in England as to the effect upon trade and finance of 
the abandonment of the monthly purchases of silver by the Govern- 
ment. If there had been any anticipation that the change of policy 
would in the near future produce a marked improvement in the finan- 
cial and industrial situation, there would have been no scramble to 
sell: there would rather have been a disposition to wait, in the hope 
of securing larger profits. But there was no such expectation. The 
belief was that the full benefit of repeal had been already discounted ; 
that, though repeal was inevitable, it was only one step toward the 
creation of a really sound position; and that, until it is seen by what 


action it is to be followed, the whole situation in the United States 
39 
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must remain one of disquieting and prejudicial uncertainty. But 
speculative opinion is often merely superficial and evanescent. It 
may set strongly in one direction to-day, and some chance incident 
or rumor may start it off with equal velocity in a directly opposite 
direction to-morrow. ‘T'o ascertain the real, abiding, reasoned opinion 
of men of experience in England on the situation and outlook in Amer- 
ica, it is necessary to look below the changing surface of speculation. 

The best-formed judgment on the economic position of the United 
States is the result of long observation and experience, and is but 
little affected by isolated passing incidents. Having regard to this 
important and indisputable fact, it must be eminently gratifying to 
public opinion in America to know that the Englishmen who have 
most personal knowledge of the United States, whose interests are 
most closely connected with American prosperity, and who for years 
have most carefully watched the course of events, hold in its strongest 
form the conviction that there is nothing in the situation to cause 
alarm if only a wise financial policy be pursued; and that there is a 
sure prospect of prosperity, not only such as America has not hitherto 
enjoyed, but on a scale that will react on the rest of ‘the world and 
particularly upon the industrial situation in Great Britain. This, 
however, is a strictly prospective view, formed, it is true, by men of 
knowledge and experience on what they believe to be fair inferences 
from what has happened in the past, but not accepted, even by them- 
selves, as a safe guide to immediate action. If the Sherman Act had 
been left untouched, these men would have entertained the same 
opinion of the possibilities that le before the American people, but 
would have despaired of their ever being realized. With the repeal 
of the purchase clauses they see the possibilities brought nearer, but 
the way still obstructed and a party determined at all risks to main- 
tain the obstructions if it can. 

The best-informed men and the speculators are thus in line. 
Both recognize that a beginning has been made in reform, but that it 
is a beginning and nothing more. Between these two classes there 
is a very numerous body of investors whose attitude toward American 
securities is not less clearly defined. There is the ill-informed and 
more or less haphazard investor who forms his opinion largely upon 
‘urrent stock-exchange gossip and on statements of financial news- 
papers. He has had his confidence in all things American periodi- 
cally shocked and almost utterly destroyed. He does not profess to 
understand high finance, but realizes that in some mysterious way 
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silver legislation and the McKinley tariff have been hostile to his 
interests and have produced financial convulsions that have brought 
widespread ruin in which he has been overwhelmed. Investors of 
this class have from time to time sustained such heavy losses through 
the unexpected application of current railroad profits to betterments, 
or the sudden disclosure of excessive floating debt, or the devel- 
opment of some policy that leads to rate-cutting, or the capture of 
railroad stock by men who manipulate the market for their own profit 
or aggrandizement, that their confidence in American railroad shares 
has been completely undermined. The collapse in values this past 
year, consequent on the silver crisis, has completed their demoraliza- 
tion; and, when their capital has not altogether disappeared, they 
are in no mood to risk investments in American securities of any 
kind. As, however, one race of this class disappears, another begins 
to take its place, and the rapidity with which the ranks are reinforced 
depends chiefly upon the surplus capital that is available for invest- 
ment and the development of a new period of prosperity in the States. 
In looking back upon the recent crisis, and estimating the present 
prospect of improvement now that compulsory purchase of silver has 
veased, the circumstances do not appear to these people to be either 
worse or better than have prevailed in preceding crises. The main 
difference is that the collapse in America has followed immediately 
upon the realization of heavy losses by British investors in South 
America and Australia, and synchronously with severe depression in 
trade and agriculture in England, so that the advent of a new race of 
inexperienced investors in American securities is likely to be delayed. 

There is a large class of very solid British investors who do not 
occupy this uninstructed and unintelligent position. These are 
thoroughly distrustful of ordinary American securities, and the 
agitation and conflicting legislat.on respecting silver have made them 
more so; but they recognize that there are sound American invest- 
ments that yield a higher return than can be obtained upon corre- 
sponding securities in England. They therefore eschew all specu- 
lative and non-dividend-paying stocks, and give a wide berth to all 
undertakings whose shares are manipulated by great operators in 
Wall Street, but have no hesitation in buying and holding for long 
periods first-class mortgage bonds of well-conducted railroads and 
other admittedly sound securities. The silver crisis undoubtedly 
disquieted this class of investors, but not to an extent that could 
cause them to sacrifice their property. They had sufficient confi- 
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dence in the firmness of the President, the good sense of the people, 
' and the irresistible character of the evidence in favor of the abolition 
of compulsory silver purchase, to feel that the minority of the Senate 
must be overcome. Needless to say, if their hopes had been falsified, 
English confidence in American securities and in the wisdom and 
good faith of the American legislature would have received a blow 
that would have shattered American credit in England for an indeti- 
nite period, even where the best securities were concerned. 

The small ill-informed investors and the believers in sound divi- 
dend-paying securities fill up the gap between the mere speculators 
and the high-class investors, whose position has next to be considered, 
and whose attitude is perhaps more instructive and suggestive than 
that of any other. These are men or corporations who as a rule have 
some business connection with the States, or men who, having retired 
from-active business-life, keep a substantial balance at their banker's 
ready for promising opportunities of investment, or who at all events 


can at any time obtain accommodation on favorable terms. Many of 


these wealthy and well-informed people have in previous years been 


in touch with American markets, and are well aware of the danger as 


well as of the opportunities that investments in American securities 
present. The certainty that the Sherman Act would bring to the 
Government financial trouble sufficed to cause them to get clear of 
their investments in America before the crash came. When it did 
come, their knowledge of the resources of the United States, and their 
confidence that the silver party would be defeated, gave them courage 
to buy largely when prices were at their lowest. These investors 
take a wider range than those who restrict their purchase to first-class 
bonds and other unimpeachable investments. They have in many 
cases means of procuring very accurate information, frequently from 
correspondents or business connections in America, and consequently 
proceed with enlightenment and confidence. To what extent these 
investors have recently bought American securities it is impossible 
to say, but the aggregate is known to be very large. It is the in- 
vestments or the sales of this class, in fact, that chiefly affect the 
international financial situation and the balance of indebtedness as 
between America and Europe. They do not, like the buyers of 
first-class bonds and securities of that kind, purchase for permanent 
investment. Their object is to take advantage of abnormally low 
prices to secure profits on the rebound, but they are under no obliga- 
tion to sell at any given date and can hold their securities for long or 
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for short periods as may seem desirable. Let there be any reason to 
anticipate the triumph of a policy that in their opinion would be 
retrograde and dangerous, and they would speedily terminate their 
risk. In that case the securities recently purchased would in all 
probability find their way back again to New York, and a large bal- 
ance representing recent low values, plus whatever increment of 
value had taken place up to the time of sale, would have to be trans- 
mitted from the States to England, eitherin the form of gold or prod- 
uce. Let there, on the other hand, be a well-assured prospect of 
further progress toward a sound financial and economic situation tha 
would lead to an increase of trade and a development of national 
resources, and they would be inclined toawait the progress of events. 
Bullion movements between America and England would in that 
case remain practically free from the extraneous influence of interna- 
tional transactions in securities, and the excess of exports over im- 
ports would naturally lead to an inward flow of gold from Europe, 
reduced only by the periodical transmission to Europe of increased 
dividend payments on the increased investments. 

It will be seen that the speculator, for the time being, is inclined 
to await events; that the ill-informed operator is demoralized and 
impoverished ; that investors in first-mortgages and other high-class 
securities have practically held on to their scrip all through the crisis; 


] 


that the well-informed moneyed classes have been large buyers of 


selected securities at low values: but that all classes are convinced 


that the repeal of the purchase clauses of the Sherman Act alone is 


only a first step, are keenly appraising the significance of every ex- 
pression of public opinion in America that bears directly or indirectly 
upon currency or commerce, and are waiting to see whether, in the 
struggle that lies before him, the President will be strong enough to 
carry to a successful issue the policy to which he has put his hand. 
What, then, does informed British opinion expect of President 
Cleveland and Congress? What action on their part will strengthen 
and what will weaken British confidence in American good faith, 
financial capacity, and economic wisdom? In endeavoring in some 
degree to answer these questions, I have no intention of discussing 
currency or fiscal theories. Practical Englishmen pay little atten- 
tion to mere theory. The Bland Act and the Sherman Act did not 
greatly differ in theory; but the Bland Act produced little prejudicial 
effect, and the Sherman Act was ruinous. There was a severe finan- 
cial crisis under the Bland Act in 1884-85, but the country was 
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not denuded of gold. In the crisis this past year the stock of gold 
shrank to an unprecedented degree, credit utterly collapsed, Ameri- 
can securities were thrown upon the world at ruinously depreciated 
values, and American produce passed into the hands of foreigners 
at an enormous sacrifice. The loss to the United States by the 
forced sale of its produce at low prices has been enormous, and has 
reacted upon the industrial situation in the States and upon the 
agricultural situation in England. The loss by the sacrifice of secu- 
rities cannot be estimated; it has yet to accrue. Both these phe- 
nomena affect the currency. The shrinkage in the value of exports 
means diminished purchasing power abroad, or, if the importation of 
foreign produce be maintained, the shipment of gold in payment 
for the receipt of less gold from abroad. The sale of securities at 
low values means a present receipt of gold, but an ultimate larg: 
shipment when the securities are returned. These are movements 
that would occur under the Bland Act, the Sherman Act, or under 
any financial system in time of abnormal depression, but they have 
been experienced in a more acute form under the Sherman than 
under the Bland Act,—not so much, in English opinion, because of 
any difference in principle between the two acts, as because of the 
different methods in which the acts have been carried into effect and 
the different circumstances of the times. Under the Bland Act 
bankers did not permit the paper issued by the Treasury to displa: 

gold; under the Sherman Act they did. When the crisis came i 

1884-85, the public revenue far exceeded the expenditure, and the 


Treasury was in a position to meet the strain put upon its resources 


When this last crisis came, expenditure was in excess of receipts, and 
the Treasury was not in a position to meet the strong demand that 
set in for gold. Hence the severity of the crisis. 

In such circumstances Englishmen do not attribute the whole evi 
to the Sherman Act. Any system, no matter on what theory it may 
be founded, that would substitute a paper currency for gold with 
out an adequate reserve of gold at the back of it, would produce in 
a more or less aggravated form the same evils as the Sherman Act; 
and any fiscal system that weakens the position of the Treasury by 
causing expenditure to exceed income must, under the currency and 
banking methods of the United States, have a prejudicial effect upor 
the whole commercial and industrial life of the country. If, there 
fore, the United States be determined to maintain gold in its posi 
tion of supremacy, no currency issued against silver and practicall) 
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payable in gold, without provision being made for the maintenance 
of an adequate gold reserve, will command the confidence of Eng- 
lishmen. Still less would they be satisfied with a fiscal system that 
restricts trade and squanders the national income with a prodigality 
that causes a deficit where there should be a surplus. 

With remarkable unanimity all classes of Englishmen are asking 
what is to be the next step in currency legislation in the United 
States, and are confessing that they do not know. They recognize 
that some means must be found by which the currency requirements of 
ever-increasing population and ever-expanding trade must be met, and 
they look to President Cleveland and the party now in power to find 
an acceptable solution. But first indications of a positive policy, as 
opposed to the negative policy of repeal, are very disappointing 


Seigniorage on the coinage of silver bullion supplies no doubt a legit- 
imate source of national income; but, when the bullion is already 
worth less than the paper issued against it, the issue of more currency 


against the same silver on the strength of mere coinage is too much 
like an attempt to create something out of nothing to carry public 
confidence with it. At best it is only a temporary and petty expe- 
dient, and it puts in circulation an increased amount of paper, pay- 
ment of which can be practically demanded in gold, without doing 
anything to increase the gold reserve either of the Treasury or of the 
country. The only real security, in fact, behind such paper, is the 
credit of the United States, the value of which is not disputed; but if 
this be so it too closely resembles a return to paper currency to meet with 
approval. Some very different method must be adopted if British faith 
in the President’s currency policy, strongly stimulated as it has been 
by his firmness on repeal, is not to receive a rude and damaging shock. 

If there is doubt in England as to the actual currency legislation 
that may be expected, there is no such dubiety in regard to legisla- 
tion in restraint of trade and the equalization of national income and 
expenditure. Business men,—bankers, stockbrokers, shipowners, 
and the commercial classes generally,—in whatever other matters they 
hold diverse views, fix upon two reforms as essential to the full devel- 
opment of the material wealth of the United States and the realiza- 
tion of financial equilibrium and prosperity. These reforms are the 
utmost possible modification of the McKinley Act and a drastic 
revision of pensions. Iam bound to say that expectation of a revi- 
sion of the pension list is much less widely entertained than is the 
hope of tariff reform; but, on the other hand, probably no possible 
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action on the part of the United States Government would have a 
more wholesome and reassuring effect upon British faith in American 
political courage and probity than would a searching revision of 
pensions granted within the last few years. In the opinion of many 
thoughtful people, the inflation of the pension list has had as direct 
an influence in aggravating the recent crisis as the Sherman Act 
itself; and those who are best informed in American affairs are most 
vehement in their denunciation of the corrupt bestowal of pensions 
as a scandal and a reproach. The fact that the pensions that have 
caused the inflation were not granted out of gratitude for services 
rendered, but for mean party purposes and to get rid of surplus 
revenue that would otherwise have rendered a reduction of customs 
dues imperative, has weakened British faith in the independence of 
the American legislature, and encouraged the belief that designing 
politicians and capitalists can and do prostitute the power of the 
legislature for their own sordid gain. Such procedure has a more 
permanently prejudicial effect upon the British mind than months of 
Senatorial resistance to the repeal of the silver-purchase law. But 
for the pension list, revenue would have exceeded expenditure, the 
Treasury would have had ample means with which to meet the crisis, 
the gold reserve would have been adequate, the panic and fall in 
prices would either not have occurred or would have been minimized, 
and the national loss by the sacrifice of securities and produce at ruin- 
ously low values would have been vastly less than it has been. 

If people speak less strongly about the McKinley tariff it is not 
because belief in the necessity for its modification is less widely 
held. English opinion in this matter may, however, be regarded in 
America as somewhat prejudiced. The act was intended to shut Eng 
lish manufacturers out of America, and it is only natural to suppose 
that Englishmen should have no ge vod feeling toward it. United States 
statistics show to what extent it has succeeded or failed, and I have 
no intention of dwelling upon that side of the question. But the act 
undoubtedly has a direct effect upon the currency, inasmuch as heavy 
customs duties involve the employment, in the businesses affected, 


of more capital, which in turn increases the demands upon bankers for 


loans and tends to produce stringency in the money market. The 
important matter, however, is that President Cleveland and his sup- 
porters are pledged to tariff reform, and that this is one of the ques- 
tions to be dealt with in the nearfuture. The anticipation of change 
is prejudicial to trade. It is anticipated, for example, that reform 
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will be in the direction of admitting raw material duty-free, and at 
present there is a tax on imported wool. One result of this is that 
wool which has been sent from Europe to the United States, and has 
been lying there in bond, has recently been re-shipped to Liverpool 
and is there now awaiting the day when it may be once again shipped 
to the States and admitted duty-free. Simultaneously with this ex- 
traordinary movement, American manufacturers are trying to sell 
carpets in England. There is some controversy as to whether the 
carpets offered are merely a chance surplus stock, or whether the inci- 
dent marks the beginning of real American competition in England 
with home makers. Some good authorities hold the latter opinion. 
But what must be evident to the merest tyro is that, if wool were 
admitted free into the United States, American carpet-makers would 
to that extent be helped in their competition in the English market, 
without in any way interfering with the wages of their workpeople. 
Englishmen extend this argument from the wool and carpet trades to 
tin-plate and other industries, and from the English home market to 


markets abroad in which England has now almost a monopoly; and 
- 


they perceive that, as soon as the United States admits all raw mate- 
rial duty-free, and imposes taxes for revenue purposes only, England 
will have to fight for her industrial supremacy in the markets of 
the world as she has never had to fight before. 

Holding these opinions, enlightened Englishmen do not look light- 
heartedly upon the steady—but, as they think, inevitable and irresisti- 
ble—progress of the United States toward fiscal freedom; for while 
they anticipate that, in the early stages of the new order of things, 
British trade would probably receive an immense impetus, they rec- 
ognize that America would immediately benefit also and would event- 
ially become England’s most formidable competitor. 

English anticipation of financial stability and commercial and 
industrial prosperity in America rests, therefore, on the belief that the 
abolition of the compulsory purchase of silver will be followed by the 
idoption of a better and sounder method of providing for the necessary 
‘xpansion of the currency; upon a hope that there will be such a re- 
vision of pensions as will remove all cause of reproach, and not only es- 
tablish financial equilibrium but provide a surplus; and upon the con- 
viction that there will be a reform of the tariff that will liberate trade and 
commerce from injurious and needless burdens, and leave the United 
States free to multiply and extend her industries, and to compete for 
supremacy in the markets of the world. W. WETHERELL. 
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THE Copyright Act which became law March 4, 1891, and the pro 
visions of which went into effect July 1 of the same year, did n 
constitute a new statute, but comprised simply amendments to certain 
sections of the statute relating to copyright, which had been in fore 
since July, 1870.’ 

It is not practicable to state with precision what the effects of 
the law have been during the two years of its operation, as there 
is a lack of trustworthy statistics concerning literary or publishing 
conditions either for the period prior to the act or for the present 
time. In arriving at any approximate estimate of these effects, it is 
in order, I judge, to consider: first, the results secured by authors, 
American or foreign; second, the results for American readers; and, 
third, the effect on American publishing conditions. 

The most important results of the new copyright policy are natu- 
rally to be looked for in the literary relations between the Unit 


! The most important changes in the law (omitting from present considera 
tion a few matters of technical detail) were as follows: First: Its provisions 
previously limited to the works of authors (under which term I include for con- 
venience artists and composers) who were “residents of the United States,” wer 
extended to cover the productions of non-residents on condition that such non 
resident author was a resident of a country which should concede to American 
authors similar privileges. Second: All editions of the works copyrighted must 
be entirely manufactured in the United States. This provision imposed a new 
restriction upon American authors, who had previously been at liberty to ha 
their books manufactured on either side of the Atlantic. Third: The book 
secure American copyright, must be published in the United States not later tha 
the date of its publication in any other country. The provisions of the act | 
came operative between the United States and any foreign state only when t! 
President had made announcement, by proclamation, that the necessary condi 
tions of reciprocity had been fulfilled by such State. The proclamation of July 
1, 1891, specified that the act was in force with Great Britain, France, Switzer 
land, and Belgium. Since that date the following countries have been brought 
within the operations of the act: Germany, in April, 1892; Italy, in October 
1892; Portugal, in July, 1893; and Spain and Denmark subsequently. 

By the close of 1892, according to the report of the Librarian of Congress, 
more than nineteen thousand copyrights had been granted to foreign authors, 
composers, and designers. The figures for 1893 are not yet available. 
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States and Great Britain, relations which the supporters of interna- 
tional copyright naturally had particularly in view. 

Before the Copyright Act, the more reputable of the English pub- 
lishers who were not willing to “ appropriate” American books were 
deterred from arranging for authorized editions by the certainty that, 
if the books found favor with the English public, “ piracy” editions 
would promptly appear. The appearance of many American titles 
in the lists of the leading English publishers, and the increased im- 
portance of the publishing done by American firms through their 
branch houses in London, are evidence that satisfactory arrange- 
ments with American authors are now being made, and that there 
must be a substantial increase in the returns from their English edi- 
tions. It is probable, nevertheless, that these English returns are 
less considerable than were hoped for. Certain authors who have 
assumed that the lack of international copyright was the only obstacle 
that prevented a transatlantic success have learned that there are 
other difficulties in the way. The English public is conservative. 
Scholarly readers are not easily convinced of the scholarly trust- 
worthiness or importance of works “from the States,” while in light 
literature, and particularly in fiction, the supply from English pens 
is more than sufficient to meet the demand. It is further the case 
that for the last two years, and particularly during the year 1893, 
there has been a continued depression in the book-trade of Great 
Britain, and the English booksellers have been less willing and less 
able to invest in “ new and experimental lines of literature,” to which 
class, in their opinion, books by transatlantic writers would neces- 
sarily belong. The sales in England of authorized editions of 
“average” American books have therefore increased less rapidly 
than was hoped. There has, however, been a steady growth in 
these sales, and it may be confidently predicted that the near future 
will witness a more rapid development. The gains, on the other 
hand, in the case of authors who can command a public, have doubt- 
less been very substantial. American authors whose names have 


become known in England are beginning also to secure some receipts 
from Paris, Leipsic, Berlin, and Stuttgart, but for some time to 
come such Continental receipts can hardly be considerable. 


American publishers are now in a position to give to American 
fiction a larger measure of favorable attention than was possible when 
such volumes had to compete with English stories that had not been 
paid for; and the removal of this disturbing factor must have proved 
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a definite advantage to American novelists, and especially to the newer 
writers. This advantage has, however, been lessened or delayed by 
the fact that during the last year large stocks of “ remainders” of the 
noveis issued by the “reprinting” firms that have become bankrupt 
have been crowded upon the book-stands and offered at nominal 
prices. The disappointment of English authors with the results of 
the copyright law has been keener than that of their American brethren, 
because their expectations were so much larger. During the half- 
century in which international copyright has been talked about, 
many statements had been put into print and talked over in English 
literary circles, setting forth the enormous circulation secured in “ the 
States” for unauthorized editions of English books, and particularly 


of English fiction; and large estimates were arrived at as to the great 


fortunes that were being made out of these editions by the piratical 
publishers. The writers whose names were known on this side of 
the Atlantic, and who, after arranging for authorized American edi 
tions, had received the honor of being pirated, convinced themsel ve 

not unnatural] y—that, when this piratical competition was removed 
the payments from their authorized publishers could be very greatly 
increased. The authors who had secured neither the tangible advan- 
tage of an authorized edition nor the empty compliment of a piratical 
one, felt in many cases equally assured that it was only the lack of 
copyright protection which prevented American publishers from 
paying large sums for the privilege of introducing their books to the 
American public. With both groups of authors the phrase “ the 


millions of American readers” was likely to be used. I have myself 


heard the phrase “the sixty-five millions of American readers. It 
was inevitable that the results should bring disappointment to such 
glowing expectations. As Mrs. Todgers plaintively remarked of 
her trials in keeping a London boarding-house: “ A joint won't 
yield—a whole animal wouldn’t yield—the amount of gravy they 
expect each day at dinner.” 

There has been, nevertheless, a substantial advance. The authors 
of the first rank (using the term simply for commercial importance) 
have certainly very largely increased the receipts from their American 
sales, while for authors of the second grade there has doubtless also 
been a satisfactory gain. I think it probable—though on such a point 
exact statistics are unobtainable—that in one division of literature, 
that of third-class or lower-grade fiction, there has been a decrease 
in the supply taken from England for American readers. There 
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never had been any natural demand in America for English fiction 
of this class, and it had been purveyed or “ appropriated” chiefly in 
order to supply material for the weekly issues of the cheap “ libra- 
ries.” The lessening of the supply of this class of literary provender 
may be classed as one of the direct gains from international copyright. 

English authors have to-day the satisfaction that they are able to 
place their books before their American readers with a correct and 
complete text. Before the amended Copyright Law, English books 
had to be reprinted on what might be called a “ scramble system.” 
It was often not practicable to give to the printing of the authorized 
editions sufficient time and supervision to ensure a correct typogra- 
phy, while the unauthorized issues were not infrequently—either 
through carelessness or for the sake of reducing the amount and the 
cost of the material—seriously garbled. The transatlantic author, 
who was then helpless to protect himself, can now, of course, arrange 
to give at his leisure an “ author’s reading” to his proofs. 

The copyright law has, in my opinion, secured substantial advan- 
tages for American book-buyers. Inone class of literature only have 
the prices increased. The cheapest issues of current new fiction sell 
at forty cents or fifty cents, in place of fifteen cents or twenty-five 
cents. It is to be borne in mind, however, that these prices do not 
stand for the same amount or for the same quality of material. The 


fifteen-cent “ quarto” of the “ libraries,” hastily and often carelessly 


printed, was an offence to the eye and probably not infrequently an 
injury to the sight. It was not, in the proper sense of the term, a 
book, and could not be preserved as one. It was usually bought for 
railroad reading, notwithstanding the unsuitableness of its typog- 
raphy for such a purpose, and was often thrown away at the end of 
the journey. The decently printed half-dollar novel of to-day gives 
much better value for its cost, and may be preserved to be of service 
to many readers. 

It is the case also that the fifteen-cent and twenty-five-cent 
“libraries” were not crushed out by the copyright law, but for some 
time before the passage of the law were rapidly coming to an end, 
as, even with the aid of pirated material, they could not be published 
at a profit. A large number of new concerns, impressed with the 
belief that money was to be made in the publishing of pirated fiction, 
had gone into the “reprint” business shortly before the passage of 
the Copyright Act. Their cut-throat competition speedily destroyed 
the very inconsiderable possibility of profit in the business. Books 
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available for reprinting became exhausted, so that it became difficult 
to secure enough material to keep up the weekly issues required to 
secure periodical postage rates, and, as one result, the stuff used for 
the weekly issues became more and more “rubbishy.” Even before 
the act, there had been not a few failures among these “ reprint” 
publishers. There have been more important failures since, and the 
“ bargain” departments in the dry-goods shops are still working off 
the remainders of the bankrupt stock, much of it, like many other 
“ bargains,” dear at any price. 

Except in this class of cheap fiction, there has been with copy- 
righted foreign books a steady tendency to lower prices. Before, it 
was the frequent practice of the publisher of a higher-grade book 
(knowing that if it secured for itself a preliminary success, he would 
have to contend later with piratical competition) to secure for his 
first edition the highest price that the market would bear. In the 
cases in which there was no second edition, this high price remained 
the only price to the readers who had to have the book. Now, the 
American edition of such a work is planned at once for the widest 
possible market, and to this end is issued at a popular price. The 
publisher knows that, when he can control the market, a wide sale at 
the low price demanded by the requirements of American readers 
secures in the end the most remunerative results. The prices, there- 
fore, of literature other than fiction—that is, of history, biography, 


science, and the like—are lower than before. On this point I will 


cite the testimony of Mr. Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, who is 
in a position to know: 


“The first great benefit of international copyright has been the gradual 
decline in the price of standard foreign works. Before the passage of the act, — 
when, for instance, an English publishing house could not be protected in its 
editions of important medical and scientific works by foreign authors,—the only 
course to pursue was to charge a very high selling-price for a limited market, 
which rarely extended beyond Great Britain. Works of this class are now, 
however, planned to secure a market on both sides of the Atlantic, and the result 
is much larger sales at popular prices. This brings a substantial advantage to 
the more scholarly readers of the community, who are able to secure, at lower 
prices than heretofore, editions of scientific works which have been carefully 
printed to meet their own special requirements. The dread that the bill would 
create publishing monopolies proves to have been entirely unfounded. One of 
the most noteworthy results of the law, from the American standpoint, has been 
the cleansing effect upon the character of reprinted fiction. By far the larger 
proportion of the cheap novels of an undesirable character with which the 
market has been flooded during the past fifteen years were the work of English 
or French authors. <A group of publishing houses in the United States, which 
made a specialty of cheap books, vied with each other in the business of appro- 
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priating English and Continental trash, and printed this under villainous covers, 


in type ugly enough to risk a serious increase of ophthalmia among American 
readers.” 


There is a noteworthy increase in the number of international 
undertakings, works, or series, the contributions to which are written 
by the best authorities on special subjects, the writers for which are 
secured from this country, from England, or from the Continent, 
wherever the best men happen to be. Such international publica- 
tions existed before the copyright, but were then carried on at a 
special disadvantage. Now, the editorial work can be done with 
proper deliberation, and the publishers can afford to pay the best 
writers for the best work. The cost of the authorship (and of the 
illustrations, if any are required) being divided between two or more 
markets, publishers are able to give to the readers, at a moderate 
price, the best material in a satisfactory and attractive form. Publi- 
cations of this class often require several years for their preparation, 
and two years is not a long enough period to enable this phase of the 
results of copyright to be fairly tested. With an adequate protection 
of property in literary productions, irrespective of political bounda- 
ries, we can confidently expect in the near future a large development 
of such international undertakings,—a development which will prove 


; 
i 

of direct service to both writers and readers and to the work of higher 

education. 


While the artists of the Continent whose creations, reproduced 
in the form of engravings or photogravures, are available for sale in 
the United States, are deriving from the law, if not as large returns 
as were at first hoped for, yet substantial advantage, the Continental 
authors have been very seriously disappointed, and seem to have 
legitimate grounds for their disappointment and for their criticism. 
These authors complain that they have been invited to a “ barmecide 
feast,” and that they have “ thanked us for nothing.” The condition 
that the work, to be protected by American copyright, must be manu- 
factured in this country, and that the American edition must be pub- 
lished not later than the edition in the country of origin, causes 
inconvenience and difficulty to the authors of England; but it is 
practically prohibitory in the cases of works originally issued in a 
foreign language. It is almost impossible for a French or German 
author to arrange to issue his book in this country (either in the 
original or in a translation) simultaneously with the publication 
ubroad. The resetting in the original language, for such limited 
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sale as could be looked for here, would be unduly expensive, while 
time is required for the preparation of a satisfactory translation. 
As a result of this restriction, but few French or German authors 
have been able to secure the protection of the act, and the French 
Society of Authors, to whose initiative and efforts were chiefly due 
the international copyright system now in force throughout Europe, 
has found occasion to criticise very sharply the procedure of the 
Americans in granting literary copyright in form while withholding 
it in fact. 

While the Copyright Act is defective as well in its bearing upon 
the interests of Continental authors as in sundry other respects, and 
ought in my judgment certainly to be amended, I am of opinion that 
it would be unwise at this time to make any effort to secure such 
amendments. The public opinion which creates and directs legisla- 
tive opinion is not yet sufficiently assured in its recognition of the 
rights of literary producers, to be trusted to take an active or intelli- 
gent interest in securing more satisfactory protection for such pro. 
ducers. There would be grave risk that, if the copyright question 
were reovened in the present Congress, we might, in place of devel- 
oping or improving the copyright system, take a step backward, and 
lose the partial measure of international copyright that it has taken 
the efforts of half a century to secure. 

The provision establishing international copyright is only a claus 
in the general Copyright Act, and the whole act ought before many 
years to be carefully revised. Work of this kind, instead of being 
referred at the outset to a Congressional committee whose interest in 
the subject or ability to consider it intelligently could not with cer- 
tainty be depended upon, ought to be entrusted to a Commission of 
experts selected for the purpose, which should be instructed to take 
evidence and to submit a report to serve as a basis for legislation. 


This is the system that has been pursued with the copyright legis! 


tion of England, France, Germany, and Italy, and is what might be 
termed the scientific method of arriving at satisfactory legislation on 
subjects of intricacy or complexity. 

Among the recommendations that would be placed before such a 
Commission would be one. for the lengthening of the term of copy- 
right. The present term (twenty-eight years, with a right of renewal 
to an author, to his widow, or to his children, for fourteen years) is 
shorter than that of any civilized country. The British term is 
forty-two years, or the life of the author and seven years, whichever 
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term be the longer; the German, the life of the author and thirty 
years; the French, ‘the life of the author and fifty years. The 
amended British law now pending in Parliament (the Monkswell bill) 
accepts the German term, the life of the author and thirty years, 
Under the American law, an author may see his earlier productions 
pirated during his own lifetime, as happened to Longfellow, and 
more recently, to Donald G. Mitchell. 

By the time an amended copyright bill is in shape for consider- 
ation, it is probable that the typographical unions will have con- 
vinced themselves that they do not require the aid of the “ manu- 
facturing” provision forbidding the importation of foreign type or 
plates for copyrighted books. Such a provision has no logical con- 
nection with copyright, but belongs rather with the prohibitory 
division of a tariff act, such as that which now forbids, as equally 
dangerous and undesirable, the importation of obscene literature and 
of ships. When, with a developed public opinion and a more ro- 
bust condition of mind on the part of the typographers, the conclusion 
has been reached that the manufacturing condition can be spared 
from the Copyright Act, the United States will be free to unite with 
the other civilized nations of the world in accepting the world-wide 
copyright of the Berne Convention. 

Gro. HAveN PUTNAM. 
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A CHRISTMAS REMINDER OF THE NOBLEST WORK IN 
THE WORLD. 


Tue fact that appeals most strongly to students of social condi- 
tions in our day is the apparent tendency of city life to corrupt the 
very young. Here in New York, despite evidence that persistent, 
loyal efforts to check this perilous tide has begun to tell, the police 
are constantly found marvelling at the hardihood with which mere 
boys are trying to “ break their way into prison.” Whenever a par- 
ticularly bold robbery is perpetrated and the robbers hunted down, 
they turn out as a rule to be very young lads, graduates from the 
gangs in the tenement-house districts. So in Chicago, when repre- 
sentatives of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union went the 
round of the low dives, the strong impression they appear to have 
borne away with them was less of the vileness of those whom they 


found there—that was expected—than of their extreme youth. Many 
of them seemed the merest children, and doubtless were. The census 
tells the same story of all great cities. The drift of the population 
everywhere to the commercial and industrial centres may be held to 
account for their larger share of crime, but not for this other fact of 
their becoming thieves so much earlier than formerly. What, then, is 
the influence in city life that so perverts its youth? I make it out 


to be its loosening of home-ties by a variety of causes, but, chief 
among them all, by the tenement. ‘There may be a home in a barrack, 
but a city of barracks can never be a city of homes. All the influ- 
ences and instincts of tenement life do violence to the home ideal,— 
are bent upon destroying it. And they do destroy it, with the result 
that they rob our youth of the strongest of the natural forces which 
make for good at the age when character is formed. 

To restore the lost balance, then, it is necessary to erect a barrier 
first of all against the influence of this tenement which causes the 
mischief. Abolish it we cannot; and, as for improving it to the 
point of comparative harmlessness, here in New York we are, let us 
say, rather slow about it. The enemy cannot be circumvented. It 
is necessary to face him squarely and in open fight. This is what 
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the Children’s Aid Society has done. Against the barrier it has 
thrown up in defence of helpless childhood in our city, all the evil 
forces of the slums have raged now for forty years, but it has beaten 
them back. Its victory is the victory of faith-inspired humanity 
over the powers of hell. It has saved our faith in human nature 
by demonstrating that not society, but the child-thieves were the 
real victims, victims of wicked environment, of which this so-shocked 
society had guilty knowledge. Given the chance he had never had, 
this very child—arraigned for total depravity on the showing of his 
crimes—has not only recovered himself, but often, when it was not 
hopelessly lost, the very den that gave him up. The child that goes 
dirty and ragged to the kindergarten or the industrial school every 
morning for one week or one month, returning clean and whole at 
noon, is a complete campaign of education in himself. There comes 


* . . . . 
one bright and blessed morning when he arrives at school with shin- 


ing face and patched elbows, and the teacher thanks God in her heart 
for a new miracle wrought on earth through the very human agencies 
of soap and needle; for she knows that the redemption of that slum 
tenement has that day begun. The clean little face will be reflected 
in clean walls and scrubbed floors at home, and by and by in clean 
lives in keeping with the new surroundings. It is all a matter of 
time and encouragement. 

It was less the children of the tenement than those whom it had 
passed on to an even worse instructor,—the street, —for whom Charles 
Loring Brace pleaded when forty years ago he made his first appeal 
to an aroused but bewildered public in these words, ever after the 
keynote of all his work: “ We call upon all who recognize that these 
are the little ones of Christ, all who believe that crime is best 
averted by sowing good influences in childhood, all who are friends 
of the helpless, to aid us in our enterprise.” But though his plea 
was for the homeless vagrants, his prophetic vision had already then 
surveyed the whole field and laid down the lines of the campaign 
against the slums as it has been fought up to this day. The years 
have brought no change of method, but only a development of the 
ideas set forth in that first circular. Its argument was for the resto- 
ration of the lost home. It rested its case upon that as the supreme 
need. Whatever might be done by schooling and sheltering the 
young within reach of the slum tenement, those whom it cast out, or 
who could be wrenched from it, were to be put beyond it with all 
speed. Nor were they to be herded in prison schools or institutions, 
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but to be placed at once in farm homes, where, surrounded by health- 
ful influences, they might grow up honest, self-supporting men and 
women, without expense to the public. Mr. Brace felt sure that 
they would do so, and his faith was not put to shame. Of quite 
eighty thousand children so transplanted in the forty years of the 
Society’s existence, scarcely four per cent have brought discredit 
upon it. The rest have justified the hopes that were entertained for 
them and become useful citizens. The whole world has been brought 
around, by the spectacle, to the recognition of the principles underlying 
the Society’s work, long bitterly contested,—that the lessons of 
industry and self-help are better than alms, and that the farmer's 
home is the best of all asylums for the outcast child,—as fundamental 
truths of social science. 

The Society to-day maintains twenty-two industrial day-schools 
in the poorest tenement quarters, thirteen night-schools, five boys’ 
lodging-houses, one lodging-house for homeless girls, a farm- 
school in Westchester County, a children’s summer home and a cot- 
tage for crippled girls at Bath Beach, a health home on Coney Island, 
and a sick children’s mission with headquarters in the East-Side 
Lodging-House. Its schools have sheltered more than a hundred 
thousand children since the first was opened in the basement of a 
Roosevelt-Street church. Last year the registry was 12,516, and the 
average daily attendance about 5,000. These children come from 
the poorest homes in the city. They are very often too dirty and 
ragged to find a place in the public schools, and, besides, many of 
them cannot speak or understand English. Quite half of them are 
born abroad, and the greater share of the native half have foreign 
parents. They are not only taught, but clothed and fed at the 
school; and, while the hot meal they receive there is not held out as 
a bait, it has in fact become a powerful educational influence by 
itself, not only as a means of attracting the children to the school,- 
very often it is the one solid meal of the day for them,—but by the 
opportunity it furnishes for teaching the little ones the ABC of civil- 
ized manners. 


In Europe these schools would be called ragged schools, and would 
quite likely be organized on the regimental plan, with uniform and drill 
by squads. In the plan of the Children’s Aid Society these things 
are most carefully avoided. There is no drill, but not, therefore, lack 
of discipline, and above all there is no uniform. On the contrary, 
there is a studied effort to avoid any appearance of monotony in the 
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cut or color of the garments made up for the children in the school. 
It is desired above all things to bring out the best that is in the child 
himself, from beneath the dead level of the tenement husk; and 
everything that might tend to check or hamper the development of 
individuality is put out of sight. The schools are, in fact as well 
as in name, industrial schools. The boys are taught, in addition to 
reading, writing, and figuring, to use hammer, saw, or needle, less 
with a view to teaching them a trade than to training their eyes, 
hands, and minds to aptness for lessons yet to come. For the girls 
there are kitchen-gardens and cooking-schools, where the first rudi- 
ments of housekeeping—and with them the first condition for the 
making of a future home—are mastered. The amount of suffering 
and misery prevented by these early lessons is best understood by 
those whom practical experience has taught that one-half, if not 
more, of the drunkenness that wrecks the lives of the poor, is due to 
waste and bad cooking at home. The saloon-keeper knows better. 
He hires the best cook he can get, sets out his free lunch in a clean, 


comfortable room, and catches the man and his wages. 
The plan of the evening schools is extended to the boys’ lodging- 
houses. It is one of the few conditions for admission that the boy 


must attend the nightly classes. The others are simple enough: He 
must be without a home—his word is taken for that—and he must 
wash and behave himself. By that is meant that he must neither 
chew, swear, nor disturb the class. On this basis he is welcome, 
and he makes himself at home. The population of a town of good 
size passes through these houses in the course of the year. Last 
year more than 6,000 different boys were registered there. They 
absorb all the vagrant homelessness of our city, and much of its 
worse-than-homelessness, and that of many another city besides. 
The lodging-house is their church, their sehool, their labor-bureau, 
and their hotel. It is their only friend, and it fills the place. Very 
carefully the shoal of pauperism is avoided by the wise managers in 
their dealing with these boys. They give them nothing without pay, 
but everything so cheaply as to make sure that they shall come there. 
In their plan, the sturdy independence that is the one useful legacy 
of the street to the boy becomes the handle by which he is caught 
and held fast until the kernel of him has been reached, if any kernel 
there be. 

That is not so certain in his case as in the case of the kindergarten 
child, because the street has already had the first chance—and too 
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often had it too long. The big boys of that class have always been 
the most troublesome charges of the Society. They are too inde- 
pendent, and usually too ingrained in the slum, to take kindly to 
life on afarm. They know “a heap” more than the farmer, and they 
let him understand it. Then they are shiftless rovers who rarely 
stay long in one place. With these and the trouble they have caused 
eliminated, probably not one per cent of the Society's “ emigrants” 
would be found behaving badly. As an effort toward solving the 
problem of what to do with them, the Society has this year, through 
the generosity of one of its friends and stanch supporters, Mrs. 
Joseph M. White, who supplied the means, established a farm-school 
at Kensico in Westchester County, where the fitness of the big boys 
for farm life will be tested before they are sent out. Holes enough 
will be left in the fence for those who tire of the work to escape 
through, that being both cheaper and fairer all round than to waste 
money in sending the lads to farm-houses where they do not want to 
go and will not stay after they have gone. 

For to take the homeless boy out of his debasing environment 
and plant him where he will have the chance denied him by the city 
slum, was and is the ultimate object of the Children’s Aid Society. 
Forty years’ experience has not shaken its belief that it is the only 
safe plan for the lad, but it has saved the city enormous sums for the 
maintenance of eighty thousand children and more in public asylums, 
or for the building of prisons and gallows for God knows how large a 
share of this homeless army. A hundredfold—even a thousandfold— 
has the outlay in money at this end of the line been repaid by the 
results at the other end. One useful life saved to the world would 
have been something the value of which no man could measure, but 
such lives are counted by the thousands and the tens of thousands, — 
lives which here in the city were given over, in all human likelihood, 
to the hopeless corruption of the slum. There is to-day scarce a use- 
ful trade or a learned profession in the United States which has not 
drawn for some of its best material upon the darkness and despair of 
the city’s dens of poverty and vice. To thousands of far-off homes 
these outcast waifs have come as messengers of peace to heal grievous 
heart-wounds. A Kansas farmer writes of one lad: 


“Tongue cannot tell the goodness of Emil in every respect. He is a man 
and will make his mark in the world. He is going to college; is in his second 
term. He will be twenty-one years old the 15th of May, and leaves college on 
the 14th of March, when I expect him to come to the farm—his home.” 
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From Missouri a clergyman’s wife writes in the same mail about 
“little Mary,” rescued when en route to the poor-house, her parents 
having cast her adrift: 

“Our little girl is a treasure, doing well, growing mentally and physically. 
[ have never seen a quicker, brighter child, and I shall ever feel grateful to the 
Society for the gift.” 
It was the New York poor-house that yawned for little Mary, but 
it is not the only one the Children’s Aid Society has cheated of 
its child victims. In codperation with the State Charities’ Aid As- 
sociation, it works early and late to block the way to this shoal for 
helpless childhood, insisting always, wherever it steps in, upon cutting 
off the almshouse, and all that belongs to it, for good and all. The 
child must thenceforth belong to the Society and to those in whose 
charge it places it. No breath of the almshouse must ever again 
touch the young life with its blight. Even with such precautions, 
the fears of those who take it to their hearts are not always allayed. 
The Society itself becomes an object of anxious suspicion, because of 
its frequent inquiries after the child, as instanced in the following 
letter written by a neighbor in response to an appeal in behalf of a 
little emigrant from whom no news came,—all letters being returned 
unopened : 


“The child S. is still at ——, and quite well, but they are very jealous for fear 
he will be taken from them. They are very well-to-do people, and have no chil- 
dren of theirown. They want to forget that he is not their very own; that is 
the reason your letters were returned.” 


Such letters are a sufficient answer to the question that was raised 
in the beginning as to the willingness of the farmers to receive the 
little charges and treat them kindly. In fact, this difficulty, like so 
many others that were discovered at the outset, proved not to exist at 
all. In its place was a loving-kindness, a sublime patience with the 
waifs, which caused the hearts of their city friends to glow, and made 
their labors for humanity a joy. They were not always light, though 
the machinery employed is simple enough. Whena company of little 
emigrants—preferably between the ages of three and twelve—has been 
gathered from the street, the industrial schools, the lodging-houses 
and the public institutions, cleaned and clothed and presented each 
with a Bible as the parting gift of their New York friends, an ex- 
perienced agent chaperones it on its trip to some western or southern 
village, where its coming is eagerly expected by the population. In- 
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terest has been aroused by public discussions of the matter, and a 
local committee, consisting generally of the best-known citizens, the 
editor, the judge, and the pastor perhaps, has been appointed to 
judge of the fitness of the applicants to have charge of the children. 
On the day of arrival half the town, or maybe the whole town, turns 
out towelcome them. From twenty miles around and more the farmers 
come in their wagons to plead for one of the waifs. “There is room 
at our table and in our hearts for the child,” is their plea, and the 
event proves that they mean it. There is no ceremony of adoption, 
no question of indenture. The Society prefers to keep charge of the 
child until adoption comes of itself in later years. Meanwhile the 
local committee watches over it. To any question of faith or sect, 
the agent returns the brief answer: “ We do not know. We bring 
you no Protestant or Catholic child, but a poor child. Take it and 
love it. Its life begins here. See that you make the most of it.” 

Together, what do they make of it? The records of the Society 
show eighty-five per cent of the children so transplanted as doing 
well; four per cent are recorded as not doing well; seven per cent 
as doubtful. The rest have disappeared. In the first category 
are children who have become doctors, clergymen, bankers, success- 
ful merchants, editors, mayors of prosperous cities, legislators, and 
sturdy farmers. Here a pastor of a thriving Methodist church in 
Indiana writes, in the midst of a great revival, of being cast upon the 
world at five or six by a drunken mother. “I well remember seeing 
her drunk.” She left him in the street to perish. Now he prays 
that the Society will help him find her, if possible. It is the old re- 
frain that has brought tears of gratitude for human nature more than 
once to the eyes of faithful Mr. Holste, who has kept the correspond- 
ence for nearly twoscore years,—the sigh after those left behind in 
the slum, even from the affluence and the brightness of the new home. 

Often it cannot be answered; more frequently the truest charity 
is not to answer it. One answer, long withheld, but finally extorted 
by a persistence that would listen to no refusal, discovered what 
abysses yawn in the lives from which their own have been cut off 
none too soon. Divested of the little subterfuges dictated by a pity- 
ing tenderness for the one who must bear so heavy a blow, it read 
briefly : 

“Your mother was killed in a drunken fight by your father, who was sent to 


prison. Returning, pardoned, he threw himself from a window and so died. 
Your sister was murdered by an unknown assassin in a disreputable house.” 
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Contrast this with the following story of Andrew H. Burke, whom 
the Society took from Randall’s Island in 1859: “I entered him my- 
self,” says Mr. Holste, putting his finger on the entry in the big 
ledger; “ heard of him as joining the Sons of Temperance at his home 
in Indiana, as going to the war a drummer-boy, and coming home 
‘determined to be somebody in the world.’” Let him tell the rest 
himself : 


“TI went to Minneapolis, where I resided for two years, and during said 
period was married. I was employed in a wholesale dry-goods house while in 
that city. From there I went to New York Mills, in Minnesota, and took charge 
of a general store and sawmill, remaining there but a year. Afterward I re- 
moved to Casselton, North Dakota, and took a position as bookkeeper in a gen- 
eral store ; after six months’ time I was made cashier of the First National Bank 
of said place, which position I held for over three years, and until I was elected 
Treasurer of the county. The latter place I held for six consecutive years. 
However, before the close of my treasurership, which was last January, I was 
unanimously nominated by the Republicans of this State (North Dakota) for the 
position of Governor, and at the general election last November was duly elected 
to the high honor, and inaugurated January 7th last, for a period of two years. 
So the little boy whom you took from the Nursery thirty-three years ago to send 
to a home in the West is now a full-fledged Governor of a sovereign State of this 
Union. Tell the boys Iam proud to have had as humble a beginning in life as 
they, and that I believe it has been my salvation. I hope my success in life, if 
it can be so termed, will be an incentive to them to struggle for a respectable 
recognition among their fellow-men. In this country, family name cuts but 
little figure. It is the character of the man that wins recognition; hence I 
would urge them to build carefully and consistently for the future. 

“ANDREW H. BURKE.” 


“The mocking-birds are beginning to lay, and are hatching little 
birds,” writes W B—— from Florida; “if I can raise some, I 
will send Mr. Trott one; he said he wanted one badly.” From Mis- 
souri comes this shout: 


“TI can say that I am as well satisfied as anybody would be. I can eat until 
Iam satisfied. I drink cow’s milk all I want. We have plenty of hog’s meat. 
You would not know me now, I have grown so fat. Ido not want to live in the 
city any more.” 


And from another corner of the same State this: 
“T will tell you I was glad to get out here. If some of those poor boys in 


New York would come out here, they would think they were in heaven every 
day.” 


Little Patrick had been “ out there” four years, but had not tired of 
it, so it seems. 
And here is little Katie, child of an insane mother, who wormed 
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herself into the heart of her Nebraska foster-mother in short order, 
with her testimony: 

“IT went with mamma to visit an aunt in Colorado. I don’t like the country 

as well as ours; they haven’t so many trees as we have. The land is not good 
for farmers—I think too hilly, and they don’t keep as many chickens as we have, 
though they have more pigs. I have a pet white cat. I try to bea good girl, 
but sometimes Iam naughty. I have a good mamma and papa.” 
Aye, this mother whom the old home never knew—how the let 
ters teem with praises of her! “One of the sweetest dispositions, the 
most kindly patience, the most generous-hearted and lovable woman 
on God’s green earth, is she who lets me call her mother,” writes one 
street waif from his Minnesota home. 

One might continue the account through many volumes. In the 
Society's office it fills twenty-nine big canvas-bound ledgers with a 
light that blazes out between the leaves of every one, and will not be 
shut in once you know what they hold. There are stories there for 
a hundred novels more realistic and more startling than any fiction 
ever written. But I will quote only one more letter, one of the few 
that have a different sound. It comes from a poor fellow in hard 
luck and somewhat mixed, apparently. It is seventeen years since 
he started west: 

“T suppose you think I am dead. Iain’t, and I have had pretty bad luck. 
I have three horses die for me since I have started out to work for myself. I 
had bad luck, so I got discouraged and could not write. The horses that died 
was worth about $300. I have got mea horse; he is three years old and weighs 
about 1,200 pounds. I got married when I was 22 years old to a French lady, 
and she weighs about 145 pounds. I weigh about 165, and I had to work hard 
for my horse. She was five years old when she died. I thought more of her 
than of anything Iowned. I saved some of her mane.” 

Thus the written record. In forty years this Society has ex- 
pended between six millions and seven millions of dollars, contrib- 
uted—by far the largest share of it—by the wealthy men and women 
of New York. That is the other side of its work, unheralded and 
unrecorded save there, where the doings of that left hand which gives 
unknown to the right are known and appreciated. For a generation 
and a half this Society has stood between suffering poverty on the 


one side and often unjustly abused wealth on the other, filling up 
the gap as nothing else could. The first large giver to the work was 
a woman whose very name was synonymous with wealth; and since 
that day hundreds upon hundreds of poor children who never, if they 
heard it, had connected any other idea with it, have thanked the 
Astors for their chance for an honest and useful life. Other names 
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which the unthinking crowd may sometimes connect only with money- 
getting stand for large gifts freely, gladly, not grudgingly given, on the 
Society’s books. The Rhinelanders, the Potters, the Cuttings, the 
Livingstons, the Lords, the Wheelers, the Hewsons, Mrs. Joseph M. 
White, Mrs. Mary Van Nest, Miss Catherine Wolfe, Mrs. Robert L. 
Stewart, Jacob H. Schiff, Miss Matilda W. Bruce, Morris K. Jesup 
—the list might be extended to fill pages—have been among the 
conspicuous benefactors of the poor children. East and West among 
the crowding tenements, handsome schools and lodging-houses stand 
transmitting the story of their faith and their munificence to coming 
generations. I well remember the glow at the heart it gave me once 
to find Mrs. William H. Vanderbilt providing the crippled boys in 
the brush-shop—the most wretched and hopeless of the Society’s 
wards—with artificial limbs as the’r one chance which they would cer- 
tainly never otherwise have got. Nor is it only by alms that the 
rich testify their loving sympathy for their brothers in poverty and 
distress. In the industrial schools, among the homeless lads in the 
lodging-houses, men and women who are too often supposed to waste 
their lives in the pursuit of frivolous pleasures, labor and teach 
nightly, humbly treading in His footsteps who bade the world remem- 
ber that even these little ones were His brothers whose “angels do 
always behold the face of my Father which is in heaven.” 

Down town the Duane Street Newsboys’ Lodging-House stands as 
a fitting memorial—more eloquent than statue of bronze or marble— 
to the great founder of this great work. Mr. Brace was a man for an 
emergency. With extraordinary powers of organization he united a 
steadfast Christian faith, a freedom from sectarian narrowness, and a 
never-flagging enthusiasm for humanity which fitted him for a great 
work. He did it faithfully and well. What more can be said of 
any man? His works live after him, a blessing to humanity to the 
farthest generations. To-day no homeless boy need wander the streets 
of New York long. Hospitable doors open to let him in on every hand. 
The girl vagrant we have got rid of altogether, thank God. In ten 
years, while one-fourth was added to our city’s population, the home- 
lessness of our streets, measuring it by the returns of the Society’s 
lodging-houses, has been decreased by one-fifth. Surely, the labors of 
this devoted man have borne abundant fruit... Jacop A. Rus. 


'The Treasurer of the Children’s Aid Society is George 8S. Coe, American 
Exchange National Bank, 128 Broadway, New York. The cost of sending one 
homeless child to a western home is #25. 





ARE FOOT-BALL GAMES EDUCATIVE OR 
BRUTALIZING? 


AN indignant editorial writer in a great medical journal of our 
country characterizes foot-ball as “a worn-out, brutal old game, 


second-hand from England.” ' Certainly it is an old game; worn-out 
it certainly is not, unless the events of this autumn show it to 
be; but whether it is necessarily brutal or not, is a point about to be 
discussed. It is probably more universally played in this country 
than any game except base-ball, when base-ball was at its height 
of popularity. So universally popular is it, so do the great col- 
leges of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton set the fashion of sports, 
that every small and great college in the land has its foot-ball 
team. Small boys in Gramercy Park are imitating their seniors, 
and workmen in great manufactories gorge themselves for five minutes 
from the dinner-pail, and then rush off to spend the remaining fifty- 
five minutes of the hour for the midday meal in foot-ball. Our 


newspapers are full of accounts more or less graphic, and always 
illustrated with the portraits of captains, full-backs, and full teams. 
So far from being worn out, the old game has a revival in the United 
States, and is at the very height of this revival. This is true also 
of England, where foot-ball, after many vicissitudes of favor and 
fashion, holds its own at the great public schools. 

The present objections to the game, as a rough one, are not at all 


new. It has always had a bad reputation, and such was its character 
in the time of James the First, that that monarch forbade his heir- 
apparent to play it, and he himself describes the game, in one of the 
numerous learned treatises he was so fond of writing, as “ meeter for 
laming than making able the users thereof.” It seems to have been 
played in England in the early part of this century with a great deal of 
roughness, so that shutters had to be put up and houses to be closed 
when it was going on. The ball must have been kicked much 
oftener then than now. Fatal accidents occurred then as they do at 
the present time, and finally foot-ball day died out. But there was 


1 The “Medical News,” Nov. 18, 1898. 
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a revival in England, and the modern Rugby game is essentially the 
one that is played in the United States to-day, while at Harrow and 
at Winchester kicking alone is allowed. 

It is fifty-three years since Yale University—then Yale College— 
began to play foot-ball. But then it was only the Freshman class that 
played with—or rather against—the Sophomores. It is said that the 
game there was born from threatened bloodshed; that is to say, from 
the threat of a fight between the Sophomores and the Freshmen. 
This combative way of settling a difficulty between the two classes 
was gravely proposed, but the Seniors came to the rescue, and, as a 
compromise, the disputed question as to which was the stronger class 
was arranged to be settled by a foot-ball match. The game of this 
time was very simple. The ball was roughly formed and covered 
with leather. The two classes faced each other some distance apart. 
A ball was placed between them, and they rushed for it at a given 
signal. They seem to have had a fight all the same, although that 
was not the name of the game. 

This is said to have been Yale’s first foot-ball game. The Har- 
vard men learned it from Yule. So much was said in the year’s 
interim of the comparatively innocent annual foot-ball fight between 
the Yale Freshmen and Sophomores, of its roughness and dangers, 
that each new Freshman class was torn by dissensions as to whether 
the usual challenge should be sent to the Sophomores; but generally, 
if not always, the fighting side won the day, and a game was 
played. The intercollegiate contests finally stopped all this, and 
men are now selected with great care from all the classes to make up 
teams, to train which a great deal of time is spent, during both vaca- 
tion and term time, by retired players who act as coaches, until the 
team to meet Harvard or Princeton is chosen. It is openly charged 
that in some colleges men are allowed to enter and remain, who do 
no studying of any account, simply because they are good quarter or 
full backs. This is probably not true of the older colleges, where 
all the players seem to be chosen from ona fide students; yet it is 

impossible to resist the conviction, judging from the interest of 
college faculties in the game, that a very good foot-ball player must 
be a very bad scholar indeed, if allowed to drop out on account of his 
standing, so long as he is an important member of the team. 

But it is not for the sake of writing an historical account that I 
have undertaken to discuss the game of foot-ball as now played be- 
tween the colleges. So many questions as to the influence of the 
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game upon the intellectual, the moral, and the physical conditions of 
students have lately arisen, that I have thought it proper to attempt 
to re-sift the now large mass of evidence and give an opinion as to 
whether the game ought to go or to stay. Judging from the general 
tone of the press, King James was right in refusing to allow his son 
(afterward Charles the First) to play foot-ball. It is claimed on 
many sides, and by people entitled to great respect for their opinions, 
that it is a game that can never be properly played; that it cannot 
be placed on a footing like that of base-ball, cricket, or other athletic 
amusements, because it is intrinsically brutal and dangerous. There 
are also side issues of perhaps less importance to be tried, such as 
whether the game is so engrossing in its influence as to interfere 
with proper studies and discipline in college, and whether it promotes 
gambling. But this first issue belongs to base-ball and boat-racing 
equally with foot-ball, except that the latter game, being so much 
more popular than the others, involves more students in its pursuit. 
This side issue is thus a question that pertains to all competitive 
athletic exercises among college students. It does not seem to me 
to be one that will ever come to any great importance, since it is 
obviously under the control of the college authorities to determine 
just how high a standard of scholarship they shall prescribe. In other 
words, how much they shall allow athletics to interfere with study is 
purely a matter of discipline. Besides, a young man is in college 
chiefly to learn how to study. He can never become a great scholar 
in the best American college, during his four years of undergraduate 
life, although he may imbibe a spirit and learn methods which may 
some day make him one, if scholar he isto be. But itis not intended 
that many of a given class shall become great philologists or mathe- 
maticians. The college will have done its full duty to a young man 
if it puts him in a position whence he may become a learned man, or 
a good business man, or an accomplished jurist, a statesman, or a 
sound scientist. I dwell on this point, because I think the great 
functions of an undergraduate college are sometimes confounded with 
those of post-graduate and university training. Young men in 
undergraduate colleges are really boys,—large boys, if you please, 
but still boys,—and, as boys, actually need much physical as well as 
mental culture. Much open-air amusement that may be properly 
omitted from professional schools cannot safely be left out of the 
curriculum of an undergraduate college, without the dangers that 
come from the repression of a natural physical excitement. Not 
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until the growth of the body has come to a standstill, can this great 
need of what may seem to be excessive exercise remain unsatisfied. 
As to gambling and other vicious habits said to be engendered 
by foot-ball, they affect very few men compared with the thousands 
directly participating or interested in the game. Much of the 
gambling consists of the talk of young boys, some of them connected 
with no college, although they ostensibly wear its colors, and none of 


them having much money. Certainly general immorality is not 
fostered by the training necessary to make a good foot-ball player. 


The standard of scholarship and morals is perhaps higher in our 
colleges than it ever was, while there has never been a day in our 
country when physical culture has been carried to such an extent. 
The general average of attainment is greater, as also the capacity for 
endurance, thanks to the gymnasium, and boating, base-ball, and 
even to the now severely condemned foot-ball. 

The only question I propose to consider in any completeness is 
the one involving the risk to life, limb, and health, and this as re- 
gards foot-ball alone; for I start with the concession that the general 
growth of a taste for games and sports in the open air has been and 
continues to be of the greatest service to the intellectual, moral, and 
physical condition of young men in colleges,—and not to them alone, 
but to young men in schools and engaged in mechanical occupations 
all over the land. The substitution of out-door sports for those of the 
gymnasium in-doors has been of marked benefit. Gymnasiums are 
good, but open-air exercises are better. 

It must be conceded, I think, that all out-door sports involve a 
certain degree of danger of bodily harm to those participating in 
them. There have been serious injuries even from the innocent and 
feminine games of tennis and croquet. Young men are frequently 
injured in training for, and rowing in, a boat-race. This is also true 
of base-ball. Shooting accidents, in shooting for amusement, are com- 
mon. Itis not long since one of the princes of the r yal house of 
Kngland lost an eye in.a shooting-match. Then, again, daily duties 
involve dangers. Railway travelling in the United States, last 
summer, certainly was a very dangerous means of getting about. 
Outeries against rare and exceptional sources of accident are not un- 
usual ; and in the matter of the danger from hydrophobia, for example, 
they have led here and abroad to most extraordinary legislation and 
most unfounded schemes of cure for a disease that is so rare that it 
hardly figures as cause of death in the statistics of the great city of 
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New York. Just now there is a good deal of excited writing, in 
medical and lay journals, against the alleged enormities of foot-ball, 
and there is some justification for it in the fact that serious accidents 
and death have not infrequently resulted from games. It is claimed 
that such accidents are invariably connected with the game, and that 
brutality also has become an essential and constant feature in the 
game as played between the colleges. If these things be true, there 
should be no future for foot-ball among civilized people, any more 
than there should be for prize-fighting. 

A severe English critic says: “In the old game you kicked the 
ball; in the Rugby game you kick a man if you cannot kick the ball ; 
but in the modern American game you kick the ball if you cannot 
kick the man.” Dr. Amidon has collated from the columns of the 
London “ Lancet,” during the year 1892, a list of 109 cases of in- 
juries from foot-ball games, sufficient to require hospital treatment. 
Among these were eleven fatal cases, and many of the others were 
serious, such as may handicap their victims for life. For example, 
there were three cases of compound fracture of the arm, one of com- 
pound fracture of the elbow, five of compound fracture of the leg.' 
Such an accident not infrequently costs its subject his life. 

The catalogue of the “ Lancet” is certainly a terrific one; but, to 
be complete, it should be accompanied by a list of the kind of players, 
telling whether they were amateurs or experts, and stating also the 
nature of the discipline maintained by the umpires,—whether or not 
“slugging” or foul play of any kind was allowed. It is to the dis- 
grace of those who have had any hand in it, that vicious, unmanly 
things have been done by those calling themselves gentlemen, and 
who were playing with gentlemen. The writer knows, from the actual 
statement of one of the persons concerned, that a famous foot-ball 
player was bitten by an antagonist while he was down. The game in 
which this occurred was one between students of two great colleges. 
It has been often commented upon in our newspapers; but for one 
truthful account of foul play of this kind there are many misstate- 
ments about foul play that never occurred. 

I have also had occasion, as a near friend of the sufferer, to see a 
tumor removed from the forearm of a famous foot-ball player, which 
was of such a doubtful character as to its nature as to keep me in 
suspense for a week, until a microscopical examination by experts 


1A “compound fracture” means that not only the bone, but the skin and 
flesh down to the bone, and connecting with it, are broken. 
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happily could say that the tumor was an innocent one and not can- 
cerous. ‘The possibilities in the latter case were not pleasant to con- 
template. My readers may not all know that cancerous disease often, 
although a blood disease, takes its origin in an injury. It was not 
supposed that there was any foul play counected with the receipt of 
this injury. The surgeon who performed this operation told me that 
he knew, from his own professional observation, of not less than four 
foot-ball players in famous teams, who had received serious injuries 
requiring surgical treatment, some of which would more or less 
hamper their subjects during life. I knew also a member of a foot- 
ball team in one of our colleges, who was obliged to give up all study 
for a year or more, and whose head was not then performing its 
functions properly. I state these instances in my personal knowl- 
edge to show that, in addition to having read the catalogue of the 
“Lancet,” I am not entirely ignorant of what may occur in foot-ball. 
Another notable case which has excited much comment is the one 


occurring in Farmington, Conn., where an amateur player was para- 


lyzed, and subsequently died, from being fallen upon in a game. 
But, on the other hand, foot-ball is not alone in having its acci- 
dents. It was only during the last summer that a very prominent 
and valuable member of the medical profession was injured for life, 
on his knee, by the rebound of a ball used in bowling. Very lately 
a professor in one of our colleges, and a student whom he took out 
rowing, were drowned by the upsetting of the boat. The accidents 
from what everybody calls perfectly legitimate and proper amuse- 
ments are in quite large proportion to the numbers of those engaging 
in them. I mean such amusements as bowling, sailing, boat-rowing, 
horseback-riding, driving, base-ball, cricket, shooting, coasting, and 
so forth. What boy or young man has not suffered accidents in 
such amusements? We cannot fairly press the argument from fre- 
quent accidents too far, because people are injured in foot-ball. We 
are bound, if we wish a decision for its abolition, to prove that not 
only is the proportion of accidents in excess of those in other sports, 
but that they are necessarily incidents of a proper game of foot-ball. 
The expert foot-ball players themselves say that no man is fit to play 
foot-ball until he has been coached from the simplest to the most 
trying places, and that a large proportion of the terrible accidents are 
among young men who are unfitted, from want of training, to take 
what are great risks to them, but which are not risks at all to young 
men properly chosen and properly coached. ‘The most numerous of 
41 
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the accident cases admitted to the wards of the old New York Hos- 
pital in my time as house-surgeon were from the ranks of amateur 
boxers, and of untrained, unskilled men—hostlers, stablemen, day- 
laborers, and the like, who are notoriously fond of horse-play. 
Of the driving accidents in Central Park, the greater proportion are 
among or caused by persons who do not know how a horse should be 
harnessed or driven. The terrible case at Farmington, of which so 
much has properly been said, was that of an amateur undertaking to 
do what an expert only should attempt. I am unable from the data 
at hand to analyze the table in the “ Lancet,” but I am sure, from 
similar investigations, that such an analysis will show that a large 
proportion were scarcely accidents, but natural occurrences among 
those who were never prepared by training for the game. 

It is, however, true that radical changes have been made in the 
Rugby game (although I observe that a Yale professor claims that it 
has been improved here), which have increased its difficulties and 
danger. The flying wedge—the forcing of a solid triangle of vigorous 
men upon one or two isolated but sternly resisting players—is a 
modern innovation that ought at once to be abolished. Foot-ball 
has become too much a game of mere massed force, exerted—as in 
the wedge—upon antagonists who have no real chanee to resist. 
Those who look on are beginning to lament the absence of kicking 
and great runs. One critic says of the Princeton and Yale game: 


“On Thanksgiving Day only two incidents relieved the monotony of the 
inveterate ‘lining up’ and ‘bucking the centre.’ The first was Butterworth’s 
magnificent run, and the second was when little stumpy King, of Princeton, in 
the second half, on a fly catch, picked up his feet and went down the field like 
a meteor flash.” 


As to “slugging,” if one umpire be not enough to prevent it, 
watchers should be called into the game, who should be sufficient in 
number to see that no man can have the opportunity to strike an 
antagonist, and, if he does, that he shall be banished from the field 
then and forever. Mr. Walter Camp fully recognizes the dangers of 
the innovations and the atrocity of “slugging.” He and all experts in 
athletics deplore the excessive “mass playing,” and fully admit the 
necessity for reform; and there is no reasonable doubt but that the 
general and timely outcry of the press will result in good: but I do 
not think it will banish games ‘between colleges, although it is to be 
hoped that it will cause it to be no more dangerous than the ordinary 
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sports of young men. A recent reviewer of two books on college 
sports (“ The New York Evening Post,” Nov. 25, 1893), says: 
“There is a line, however, which separates roughness from brutality, and 


there are many lovers of the game who, after watching its recent developments 
with grave concern, believe that that line has been crossed.” 


And he quotes a “frank admission that foot-ball has deteriorated,” 
and continues: 


“With the introduction of the wedge, much of the picturesqueness of foot- 
ball passed away. Many a regret is heard because the days of long passes, open 
play, free running, and repeated kicking are gone. The wedge contracts the 
play ; it huddles the players; it removes the brilliancy and effect of individual 
effort, it injures too many players, a dozen ankles and knees being sprained to- 
day to one ten years ago. These disadvantages have called forth adverse criti- 
cism relative to the wedge.” 


The reforms I have indicated would, as this reviewer adds, 
rehabilitate a game that has ceased to be foot-ball. That there may 
be still foot-ball without serious accidents, those who witnessed the 
game between Yale and Harvard in Springfield, and Princeton and 
Yale in New York, certainly will admit. There are many things 
that young college men formerly generally indulged in, that are now 
in a not-to-be-regretted limbo, thanks to the craze for foot-ball and 
boat-racing. Hazing and assaults upon tutors are among them. The 
whole country, to the humblest hamlet, feels the impulse from the 
struggle for mastery at Hampden Park and Manhattan Field. It is 
an impulse which tends to self-control and discipline, and the cultiva- 
tion of habits which strengthen the whole physical and moral being. 

Colonel Church, in the December number of “The Century 
Magazine,” quotes reports from sixty-seven institutions of learning in 
the United States, giving information as to the influence of foot-ball 
upon class standing, and upon physical, moral, and mental develop- 
ment. The general conclusion from these reports, he says, is that foot- 
ball holds the chief place among athletic games in developing qualities 
especially necessary in an officer of the army or navy. Preservation 
of temper under trying circumstances, subordination of individuality, 
prompt decision and action, and tactical and strategic combinations, 
are said to be qualities promoted by playing foot-ball. 

The Duke of Wellington, himself an Eton boy, is alleged to have 
said that the boys of the public schools of England—“ the boys of 
Eton and Harrow”—won the battle of Waterloo. Whether he ac- 
tually said this or not, he might have said it, and it may be true. 
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The historian of to-day may add that it was the same kind of boys 
that were the men of Inkerman and Balaklava; and, to turn to our 
country, the memorial tablets of Harvard, Yale, Annapolis, and 
West Point show that the trained athletes of our colleges were not 
found wanting in our great civil strife, when their service in the 
foot-ball team, the base-ball field, the boat-rowing match, and the 
riding-school, stood them in good stead for some of the moral and 
physical endurance required on both sides. 

That vast crowd of forty thousand people in New York on that 
beautiful November day—an orderly, well-dressed, even cultivated 
and intellectual mass of humanity, in great measure composed of 
brave young men and beautiful young girls—were not there to gloat 
over an injury done the boys who were their brothers, their friends, 
or perhaps their lovers. Those fathers and mothers looking eagerly 
and anxiously upon their sons struggling for the mastery had no 
other object than to cheer on young athletes, who by stern self- 
control and great diligence were there to show their capacity and 
endure hardship, as becomes soldiers and men. It is a travesty in 
description to compare such a scene, as some critics have done, to 
the spectacle of a bull-fight. Rather let us compare that vast crowd 
and those trained young men to the Greeks at the manly games of a 


Spartan type in classic Olympia. No one was seriously hurt on this 


day or at the recent game between West Point and Annapolis. 

I do not believe, with proper oversight and a return to foot-ball 
as it should be played, that serious injuries are at all essential to 
the game. I plead, therefore, for reform; but that against which 
I raise my voice is the abolition of what under proper control 
benefits directly and indirectly the physical and moral being of 
thousands of the young men of the country. It will, indeed, be a 
sad day for us if the creation of a proper system of athletics in om 
colleges—which has produced a better race of men than the old hap 
hazard means for exercise were capable of doing—should be over- 
turned in consequence of brutalities in the foot-ball game. Neither 
do I share the wish expressed in some quarters that foot-ball may 
not be played in New York, where thousands who else would never 
see a great trial of endurance and skill can see and enjoy it. It is 
good for New York to see the college boys, and for a few hours 
join in their enthusiasm; and it is good for college boys to play 
upon the broadest of arenas, and to be subject, if need be, to the 


severest criticism. D. B. Sr. Joun Roosa 
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PRESIDENT SCHURMAN, OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


THE game of foot-ball as now played, and the advisability of 
permitting intercollegiate matches to be played away from college 
grounds, are matters now receiving a good deal of attention in the 
newspapers, from which source the people are learning of the magni- 
tude of problems regarding the development of physical training at 
colleges, which have arisen to perplex and distress the men to whom 
our youth are entrusted for the purpose of procuring a liberal educa- 
tion. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that educators 


themselves have not all along been painfully conscious of these prob- 
lems, or that they have not striven to find wise solutions. They will 
rejoice that the press has been moved to second their’efforts, and in 
this reinforcement of popular sentiment they will recognize the promise 
of a satisfactory adjustment of a difficulty with which, unaided, they 
have not been able to cope. But they have received little new infor- 


mation from the newspapers which have of late given so much at- 
tention to foot-ball and other college games. There is scarcely a fact 
or an argument in all the recent writing on athletics which does not 
repeat what was said more than two years ago by Professor Wilder, 
of Cornell University, in a paper since published by the University 
of the State of New York, in Regents’ Bulletin, No. 8, pp. 360-375. 

As to foot-ball, if there was truth in Dr. Wilder’s strong but judi- 
cial condemnation then, it is still less open to question to-day, for the 
character of the game has steadily deteriorated, as the experts them- 
selves now declare. The “ flying wedge” and other modifications of 
the play, which have lessened the relative importance of running, 
kicking, and catching, have transformed the game into a contest not 
merely rough, but dangerous to life and limb, brutal in itself, revolt- 
ing to look upon, and degrading to the humanity of both participants 
and beholders. As I understand the matter, however, these condi- 
tions are not essential to the playing of foot-ball. And if by a foot- 
ball convention, or in any other authoritative manner, the game could 
be rescued from the brutalizing features which have given a shock to 
our humane sentiments, I should think it entitled to a new trial on 
its intrinsic merits; and I see much in it (at any rate as it used to 
be played) which makes me think it would permanently hold a place 
among the games proper to young men. A rough sport it must al- 
ways be; but a certain degree of roughness is no bad seasoning for 
the recreations of those who are conscious of superabundant physical 
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energy. If, on the other hand, the game cannot be purged of its re- 
volting excrescences, its fate is sealed; and foot-ball contests will be 
remembered only as survivals, in the midst of civilization, of the out- 
rageous sports of barbarians. Until the effort at reform has failed, 
however, I shall not believe that foot-ball is in itself a coarse or un- 
desirable form of physical recreation. 

Though much has been said of late in regard to the brutal char- 
acter of foot-ball, the gravamen of the best criticism seems to extend 
to the general policy of intercollegiate athletics. It is charged that 
the pitting of the “ crews” and “ teams” of one college against another 
is undermining in the students, and also in the public, those intellect- 
ual interests for the nourishment and cultivation of which all educa- 
tional institutions exist. These contests, it is said, pervert the ob- 
ject of the colleges and set up false standards of excellence; they cast 
down the laurels of scholarship and exalt the trophies of the sporting- 
ground. Should students who have been sent to college for the train- 
ing of their intellects and the formation of their characters be per- 
mitted to make a gladiatorial spectacle for the mobs of our great cities? 
Is there no shame in the taking of gate-money? Do not these inter- 
collegiate games foster a predominance of athletic interest which can 
be traced in the conversation, thought, and reading of the students 
when in college residence? Nay, is not the college world the scene 
of a semi-professional athleticism, which engenders betting, condones 
trickery for the sake of success, and knows no other glory for Alma 
Mater than the peean of victory on the athletic field? 

There is some truth in these implications, but also much error. 
The work of the college or university goes on noiselessly; it is not 
exciting enough for the newspaper; and when the athletic doings of 
a few students—say, from one to five per cent of the entire enrolment— 
bring the institution into public notice, the accidental circumstance 
is invested with a significance, and heralded with a fulness of details, 
altogether out of proportion either to the character of the event or to 
its place in the life and activity of the institution as a whole. Inter- 


collegiate athletics may appear to be a great business for the colleges 
because for a day they are the talk of the entire city; but it is not 
so. Nor doI think that they have led to a general lowering either 
of the intellectual tone or of the scholarly work of the colleges. On the 
other hand, I believe that the moral evils which seem to be inseparable 
from intercollegiate sports in great cities have been less exaggerated 
than any other objections which have ever been urged against them. 
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Why do we have these contests? The answer is not far to seek. 
Rivalry and emulation are the psychological sources of all sports and 
games; and the play takes on an intensity of interest as these impulses 
are deeply stirred, not merely at the time, but also in anticipation. 
By its very nature, therefore, any college game demands for the per- 
fection of enjoyment a second college to play on the other side. Failing 
this, the game may be played between different classes or departments 


of the same institution, though with less zest, or with a diminution of 
that thrilling satisfaction which fills the student’s mind and heart on 
the occasion of a victory over a different institution. It is natural, 
therefore, that there should be contests between different colleges, but 
what is natural is not always expedient or right. It would be absurd 
to attempt to put an end to sports, for they have deep roots in the 
nature of man—roots which strike even into the soil of animal life. 
But athletics may be regulated: restrictions may be put both upon 
the games and upon the players. And the whole question before us 
resolves itself into this: what kind of regulation should sports to-day 
receive at the hands of college authorities? 

Now I will answer that question by asking another. What duty 
do teachers owe to students under the terms of the contract which the 
institution virtually makes with its patrons, its benefactors, and the 
public? Surely the duty of teaching them during the whole of the 
college year as officially announced. Is it not then a breach of trust, 
though a breach more common than the observance, when college 
authorities permit students to absent themselves from their daily ex- 
ercises, or remit their daily work, for the sake of engaging in out-of- 
town contests or exhibitions? Some foot-ball “teams” have been 
absent from their colleges as much as one-fifth of the entire fall term, 
in order to play with other organizations. This is certainly wrong. 
The primary, the inviolable duty of educators is to keep all the 
students at work in the college during the entire period which has 
been announced as the college year. Where this is not accepted as the 
rule, holidays for such contests should be announced in the calendar. 
I do not assert that to this rule there may not be occasional excep- 
tions. Butif so they must be justified as special instances. The 
presumption is always against students going away from the college 
to play games during term time, because their sole business in college 
is to study. The college is not a training-school for racers and play- 
ers; the degree of B.A. does not mean Bachelor of Athletics. 

But what of holidays? If members of different institutions choose 
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during the summer vacation to measure their strength or skill against 
one another, I see no great objection. It is a private matter; and as 
it takes place when students are scattered all over the country, it is 
free from most of the abuses which have been deplored. It is differ- 
ent, however, with the Thanksgiving recess. And I frankly express 
my opinion that, if college “teams” are to continue the practice of 
going to great cities, and drawing thither hundreds—or perhaps, more 
correctly, thousands—of students, in order to make a “ Roman holi- 
day” for the crowd, on the sole condition of the crowd paying gate- 
money,—a thought so humiliating that I will add nothing concerning 
the dangers to this goodly company of youth in a strange city,— 
neighboring institutions of learning may be compelled to consider the 
advisability of instituting scholastic exercises at Thanksgiving in order 
to save their students from the influences of so demoralizing a spectacle. 

College games, then, are to be conditioned, in the first place, by 
the fact that the players are students who should not as a rule leave 
the college during term time. 

A second limitation, which will, I think, be deemed fair and 
manly, is that these contests between students should be regarded as 
exhibitions for students, and not primarily for the public. They are 
prostituted when they are treated as money-making shows. The 
proper place for them is the college field; and in cities this should 
not be given up to the crowd. 

Thirdly, not more time should be given to games than is compat- 
ible with the demands of study. Training for intercollegiate contests 
has now reached such a pitch that a foot-ball player, for example, on 
one of the best “ teams,” must give the larger part of his time during 
the season to practice and preparation for the contests. Now one of 
two things is evident. Either these students are shown favors by the 
college authorities, or the standard of scholarship required of all 
members of the institution is absurdly low. What an athlete can 
study in a small fraction of his time cannot fill up profitably the stu- 
dious hours of the average undergraduate. 

I will say in conclusion that I believe, not in less, but in more of 
physical training and exercise for students. My ideal is a moderate 
participation in athletics by large numbers, and not an excessive and 
unjustifiable devotion on the part of a few. Why, for example, 
should not hundreds of students of Cornell University be seen every 
spring term rowing on Lake Cayuga under the instruction of a com- 
petent director? I would rather have an endowment for this general 
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training than for any coaching of experts, however effective it might 
prove to be. In a few years I suspect the current views on athletics 
will be looked upon as hallucinations; and we shall all return to the 
good old watch-words of self-respect, moderation, and the greatest 
good to the greatest number. J. G. ScHURMAN. 


PRESIDENT ANGELL, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

In answer to the inquiries of the Editor of Tue Forum about 
foot-ball as now played, and games played elsewhere than on college 
grounds, I would make the following remarks: 

Interest in the game has, I think, not yet become so general and 
so absorbing in the West as it is in the Kast. But it is rapidly 
growing, and Western colleges and universities are likely to have to 
deal soon with the same problems respecting foot-ball as are now em- 
barrassing the Eastern. I regard foot-ball as a valuable athletic game. 
It calls for and cultivates temperate and regular habits of living, 
vigor and agility of body, quickness of perception, readiness of 
resource, manly courage, skill in planning, and subordination of the 
individual will to codperation of the team. These are all admirable 
fruits of good athletic training. Unhappily, as now conducted, the 


game seems to be attended with too much danger, and tempts players 


who are not thoroughly disciplined to some unworthy tricks and to 
occasional “ slugging.” I believe that it can be relieved of its ob- 
jectionable features without depriving it of the interest that it now 
excites, and I hope that it may be. Perhaps this would require a 
considerable modification of the rules now followed, but if such 
modification of them furnishes the only relief from the danger and 
abuses now complained of, it should be cheerfully made. 

In my opinion the cases are rare when it would not be better to 
have the games on college grounds. Many of the undesirable con- 
comitants, which it is not easy to prevent when the game is played in 
a city of considerable size at a distance from the colleges, would, it is 
probable, be generally avoided in the college town. Still I am not 
confident that this would always be true, if the excitement over games 
should continue to be as great as it now appears to be in the East. 

May I add one remark on another matter? A large part of the 
public and many newspapers are censuring college faculties for not 
suppressing the evils connected just now with the game. Does it not 
occur to the public and to the newspapers that the evils are in no 
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small degree due to their extraordinary, not to say irrational, mani- 
festations of interest in the contests, and in their extravagant hero- 
worship of a victorious player or team? Did Dr. Woolsey or Dr. 
McCosh ever occupy such a prominence in any issue of the daily 
journals of New York as the Yale and the Princeton team after their 
recent victories? To win in such a contest, when the eyes not only 
of many thousand actual spectators are on them but also those of 
millions of newspaper readers, what risks will not high-spirited young 
men take? And in the attendant excitement, when all the world is 
going wild, how many zealous youths are tempted to bet! In the 
flush of victory, how many easily fall into vicious ways of celebrat- 
ing the triumph! At least in the East, these games have become a 
part of the life of the public. And if reforms in the conduct of the 
games are needed, the public and the newspapers as well as the col- 
lege officers must take part in accomplishing those reforms. 

JAMES B. ANGELL. 


PRESIDENT WARFIELD, OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


COLLEGE athletics, with all the objections that can be raised to 
the conditions just now so painfully thrust upon public notice, are 
an unqualified good. They have done more to purify, dignify, and 
elevate college life than any other influence brought to bear in the 
past quarter of a century. No man who is conversant with the in- 
side history of the public schools and universities of England and 
the colleges of America can question this. Many forms of disorder, 
“ barring-outs,” “ stacking rooms,” and so forth, have almost disap- 
peared since the animal spirits of our youth had a systematic outlet. 
Good morals have been vastly benefited by the strong appeal which 
systematized athletics make for out-door life, by the constant testi- 
mony which they bear to the close connection between frugality and 
regularity of life, and vigorous manhood. Vices—some of which 
cannot even be named—which exist wherever men, especially civil- 
ized men, are brought together, have been greatly checked. Clean 
living has found a great coadjutor. Let any man of fifty compare 


the college escapades of his own day with those of the present time, 
and he will then confess that the rare exception of to-day was frequent. 
College life is not to be charged with these irregularities. Put a num- 
ber of men together, with human appetites, vitality, and a love of 
freedom, and they will do the same things in city or country or col- 
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lege. Neither parental nor collegiate restraints have ever prevented, 
or ever will prevent, these things. Something better must be laid 
before our youth, and a stronger attraction must take the place of the 
attraction to evil. 

While I am a strong believer in college athletics, I am not at all 
of the opinion that they are the best form of bodily exercise. I 
fully agree with the view expressed by Professor Mahaffy in his 
“Greek Thought,” that not athletics of the gymnasium and the 
palestra, but “ field sports—hunting, shooting, fishing—have pro- 
duced the finest type of man.” The virtues of horsemanship, shoot- 
ing, and fishing are more akin to mastery of self, and the close rela- 
tion of man to nature. They beget the larger and the broader man. 
But they require time and money beyond the scope of college life. 
Even at Oxford, tandem-driving has long been reckoned the eighth 
deadly sin, and fox-hunting, which my reverend tutor indulged in 
each Thursday during the season, came next in the index expurga- 
torius. Field sports being largely out of the question, let us weigh 
the things which are available for the bodily training of our students. 

Among the college sports, foot-ball, base-ball, and lawn-tennis 
are practically universal; track athletics, boating, and lacrosse are 
next in order; while cricket and other games are played but little in 
American colleges. Tennis is the game which makes the strongest 
claim for genuine popularity. Its clean and wholesome nature, its 
moderate demands upon the strength of the player, and its sufficiency 
as exercise, give it a high place in the list of games. Its weak 
point is its comparatively private character. It takes no place asa 
factor in class or in college life; it enlists no large number in its 
games; it has no gregarious, no communal force. ‘This is a serious 
lack. Men need in college, as in citizenship, a focus. The town- 
meeting of the student-body is found on the athletic field. 

Foot-ball has many claims for popularity. It has all the dubious 
but powerful attraction of a contest between man and man. ‘This 
is an element in human nature which must be directed, since it can- 
not be suppressed. It shows itself in the competitions for honors 
and in oratory, in every form of sport, in every phase of human life, 
at the bar, the hustings. It is a force which may lead to mere envy, 
strife, or cheating, or may make men emulous of all virtue. Foot- 
ball, when properly played, is a school of morals and of manners. 
The man who loses his temper in the scrimmage will be surely out- 
played. The man who plays an off-side and unfair game may at a 
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critical moment lose the few yards which will give his opponents 
victory. As for the brutality of the game, the element of opinion 
intrudes here. Ido not think it brutal. Its brutality will depend 
on the men who play it, the referees and umpires, the men who from 
year to year make rules for the game, and on the alumni and facul- 
ties who tacitly or otherwise approve the rules. This much must be 
admitted. Foot-ball is a game for boys or very young men, and it 
requires careful training for hard games. It may be, therefore, a 
dangerous game. It exposes younger men to injury from mature 
men. The untrained boy is out of place in the contest. 

Is this necessarily an argument against the game? Certainly 
not. There are few sports which do not require some practice or 
training. It means, first, that if it is to remain a college sport it 
should be guarded on the one hand by excluding mature men,—in 
short, by a strict undergraduate rule; and on the other hand, by 
keeping back undeveloped boys,—for example, by refusing permis- 
sion to members of the Freshman class to play match games. Again, 
there creep in from time to time phases of play which, while not at 


all brutal, are dangerous. Thus, the “wedge” is simply a test of 
*( 


pushing power. When the wedge breaks, the men are so entangled 
that sprains are of frequent occurrence. After -playing the old open 
game in this country, I played the old-fashioned wedge game at 
Oxford, and was at once impressed with its clumsy and dangerous 
character. It was with the utmost regret, therefore, that I saw it 
introduced into American foot-ball, in a more effective and scientific 
form, but only rendered more dangerous thereby. Keep foot-ball to 
the undergraduates; eliminate the younger element of the Freshman 
class; have the medical director omnipotent in excluding boys weak 
in heart or suffering from strains; see that there are enough umpires 
to check sudden gusts of temper (boys are human, but should be 
taught the penalties of too much human nature), and not only enough 
umpires but men of resolute love for fair sport: do all this, and foot- 
ball is a game to hold to. Let professionalism creep in, let men take 
post-graduate courses in order to play foot-ball,—nay, even encourage 
graduates to play,—and the game may soon be tabooed. 

Of base-ball, less need be said, though I am convinced that base- 
ball is a more serious problem within college walls than foot-ball. 
The special skill and the special danger of the positions of the pitcher 
and catcher make the temptation to professionalism greatest just 
there. A man brought to college to play in a position of this sort is 
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a moral canker long before he is known; for some of these men are 
beyond detection at first, and, when known to some who ought to 
care more for college morals than for college games, are not always 


unmasked. More than this, base-ball has a longer period of training 
and a longer season, and more games played away from college. Foot- 
ball is played from about the first of October to the first of Decem- 
ber; base-ball from the middle of January to the middle of June. 

The time that such sports occupy may be only what is properly 
given to physical training. It may be half the day. In Lafayette 
College the time is practically just what is required in the gymnasium, 
and at the same hours. The loss of time is more in the talk and 
discussion which spring up around a topic of absorbing interest. A 
foot-ball season, for this reason, may become as bad as a presidential 
election to the country at large. Ordinarily, however, this is no 
great evil, and foot-ball is a better subject for social talk than some 
things that used to intrude into such coteries as now waste time over 
athletic possibilities. The real student is not distracted. The aver- 
age college man, who will not “talk shop” any more than the average 
business man, is not materially injured. 

When we come to consider the evil influences engendered by col- 
lege athletics, we face a different condition of affairs. There is a 
great and crying need of reform. The sore spots are “ foreign 
games” (games played away from the colleges) and gambling. 

My personal convictions are that college games should be played 
on college grounds, and only on college grounds. Further than this 
it is not necessary to go, if training on the part of the team is what 
it should be; for it should be borne in mind that, if the players are 
well managed, it is not they, but the camp-followers, who are re- 
sponsible for the dissipation which takes place after games; and I 
am confident that I am within bounds when I say that the more 
serious acts of a bad nature are caused by young alumni and former 
students. This latter class is a large and always an aggressive one, 
especially when they have been dismissed from college. The small 
colleges are not much troubled with the evil of “foreign” games. 
They feel, however, that their athletic interests suffer from the ill 
report which proceeds from the aftermath of the great city games. 
As a loyal alumnus of one of the great colleges which share the 
degradation of the disorder in New York on Thanksgiving night, I 
especially hope that Christian education may soon be cut off from 
any part in that awful desecration of a great national feast-day. 
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And desecration it is. We think of the day as one set apart for 
the giving of thanks to God for national benefits. The memories 
connected with it make the home the first of these benefits: the 
Christian home with its self-respecting manhood and womanhood. 
Next to the home, citizenship is the most precious of these benefits, 
—free citizenship which imposes the duty of observing the law and 
proving the right of men to govern themselves. Upon such a day to 
tind great institutions founded for the training of our young men in 
the highest manhood turning them loose upon our greatest city to 
lead it in a very carnival of vice, is shocking in the extreme. Make 
as much allowance as we can, we cannot excuse it. Streets ringing 
with rowdy cries; theatres stormed and interrupted; houses which no 
young man should ever enter—saloons, dance-halls, and worse— 
thronged with excited, overwrought young men, who would never 
have come in contact with such scenes but for the conditions of this 
day,—are such circumstances the proper avenues to happy homes and 
useful lives, or the first acts in lives of temptation and vice? Not 
all are college men,—not a majority, not even a large minority, it 
may be; but without the college element, without the fluttering rib- 
bon of blue, or crimson, or orange and black, without the college 
game, the Lord of Misrule would not walk the streets this night. 

And how much gambling in and out of college is caused by these 


9 


great games? In college the feeling with most men is sober, and 


opposed to the thought that lies at the basis of gambling, whether it 
be the calculating desire to get something for nothing, or the reckless 
desire for excitement. But in the hotel corridor, on the field, or in 
a shouting crowd of irresponsible unknown men or rivals there is only 
character to steady the half-developed boy. A bluff, a taunt,—and 
the bet is made that eventually makes one man a gambler and deprives 
another of his proper spending-money for months. And then it is 
surely a shame to feel and know that a college game is as much a 
gamblers’ field as a race-track. 

The question of gambling concerns the small colleges but little. 
Few men learn to gamble where they have nothing to stake. Poverty 
is a blessing in such a case. More money changes hands, it is 
said, on the Thanksgiving game of foot-ball, than all the boys at 
many a college of three to four hundred students spend in a year. 
Gambling is a universal vice, however, and a most fatal one. Any- 
thing which tends to lessen it will be a boon to the country. 

What has been said of gambling applies also to the question of 
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gate-money. It is the lack of money which seems to our struggling 
colleges to be the root of all evil. They stand agape when they 
learn from the public press that the income from the Thanksgiving 
game of foot-ball is greater than the total annual expenditure of their 
trustees for the support of twenty-five professors and the education 
of three hundred boys. What does this imply? A wild extrava- 
gance in athletic outfits, in travelling with special cars and stopping 
at expensive hotels, in hiring trainers,—an extravagance which com- 
municates itself to the smaller colleges and leads them dishonestly to 
contract bills for athletic supplies which they can never pay. 

Public opinion demands that there shall be an end to this. The 
way to stop itis to play all games on college grounds. Not only 
must the games be played on college grounds, but on such college 
grounds as have about them the college atmosphere. <A city ground 
used by a college will never have this. How many parents have 
read with wonder, and alarm for their boys, of teams going to Spring- 
field several days before the game, and of the preparations there? 
How many have wondered why it was that, despite a widely pub- 
lished proclamation requiring students to report at one college at mid- 
night on Thanksgiving, or at noon on Friday at latest, that the team 
remained at a New York hotel till Monday, and then returned in a 
triumphal procession? Had the team ceased to be students? Or 
were they, as some newspapers said, too battered and bruised to re- 
turn? If the former, why? If the latter, then the game as played 
is brutal, and its grave should be prepared. 

Whose is the responsibility? Let us not shirk our share. Col- 
lege life is as important as college learning. The teaching which in- 
structs the mind, but leaves the man an uninformed and half devel- 
oped being, is radically wrong somewhere. No college can say, “ We 
teach the students, and our responsibility ends there.” The colleges 
must be tried, as other institutions are tried, by their fruits. Wise 
parents expect their sons to be taught by example as well as precept, 
and to be made men as well as bachelors of arts. 

There are, therefore, real abuses connected with these games. 
But shall we abandon the manly features or reform the abuses? It 
is a question for the large universities to answer. The smaller col- 
leges will be able to hold their boys within bounds for the present. 
The small college is still democratic. Its president and faculty and 
students are still the closely knit fabric of a simpler time. There 
are no distinctions of rank and wealth. The president relies on the 
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love of the boys, and wins it by seeking to aid them in all right 
ways. No high wall of affairs shuts him off from them; no intrusive 
demands of the outside world draw them away from him. The 
influx and efflux of a great university make the voice of the public 
more potent. What are the people saying? 

(1) Foot-ball is become too dangerous + accidents too serious. Let the 
colleges heed the cry. Let the alumni and faculties put on foot a 
radical revision of the rules. Let games be only between college 
boys. The Eton-Harrow cricket-match is a greater function in Eng- 
land than any university match. Everywhere the youth of a’coun- 
try are dearer and more influential than the brutal manhood. Make 
foot-ball a fine sport of manly boys, and there will be fewer prize- 
fighters, “ toughs,” and men of doubtful character at the games, but 
more mothers and sisters and wise and prudent gentlemen. Drive 
out the professionalism, bring in the spirit of fair play, and revive a 
love for the distinctive spirit of each college’s own breeding. 

(2) Games in great cities have become the occasion, if not the cause, of 
vice. Let games, then, be on college grounds. Then if this or that col- 
lege cannot, or will not, suppress drinking and gambling, it will remain 
with public sentiment to decide whether they deserve support or not. 

Let us all, as citizens, as well as teachers or preachers, seek to 


build character on a sound basis. Let us relegate every brutal sport 


to the limbo to which our Puritan forefathers sent bear-baiting and 
dog-fighting, and to which we are trying to relegate the survivors of 
such barbarities, as prize-fighting. But do not let us lose our heads 
and throw away our manly sports. We might as well abandon a demo- 
cratic form of government because Tammany Hall has grown up under 
it. Reform, and not destruction, is the need of the hour. What we 
need is to combine to urge the naturally studious to cultivate their 
bodies; the naturally vigorous in body, to cultivate their minds. 
Such efforts will only partly succeed. But instead of the sharp line 
between the stoop-shouldered student and the riotous or negligent 
loafer, there is now a large and well-ordered majority of men who 
study well and take a reasonable amount of physical exercise. As 
college elocution centres on contests in oratory and debate, as college 
literary work centres on college papers and college essay-prizes, so 
college athletics centres on teams and match-games. Prizes and teams 
and match-games all have their evils, evils of distraction and attrac- 
tion; but they are indispensable until some better plan of stimulating 


and perpetuating effort is devised. Erue.pert D. WARFIELD. 
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